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NEWS AND NOTES 


@ Trusteeship Questions 


The people of the South Pacific island of Nauru, 
smallest of the ten Trust Territories, ask for participa- 
tion in the administration of their affairs. This was 
the substance of a petition submitted to the Trustee- 
ship Council by the Nauruan Council of Chiefs, one 
of 34 now being considered by the Council. Twenty- 
eight of these petitions come from East African Trust 
Territories, many of them relating to individual griev- 
ances, complaints and requests. (see page 193). 


At times holding two meetings a day, the Council 
has already dealt with a number of other important 
agenda items. It has studied the reports of the Ad- 
ministering Authorities for the twin territories of 
Togoland in West Africa—under British and French 
administration (see page 184), as well as a report 
from New Zealand-administered Western Samoa. It 
has also debated ways and means of implementing 
the Assembly’s recommendations for educational ad- 
vancement in Trust Territories, including the pro- 
posal for a Committee to study with the Administer- 


ing Authorities the financial and technical implications 
of a further expansion of existing educational facilities. 
After a full debate, it was decided to defer action on 
this question until later in the Council’s current ses- 
sion. (see page 184). 


@ Teaching About the United Nations 


In the 27 Member countries which furnished in- 
formation, teaching about the United Nations is mak- 
ing considerable progress. This would appear from 
the interim report which the Secretary-General, in 
co-operation with UNESCO, has submitted to the 
Economic and Social Council. In some of the coun- 
tries the teaching is carried on systematically from the 
upper elementary grades through university levels. 
It is supplemented by the educational and informa- 
tional activities of a number of non-governmental 
groups and organizations. Every possible means of 
communication is used in this work of enlightenment 
—pamphlets, booklets, revised textbooks, poster and 
essay contests, radio programs, seminars and con- 
ferences, special training courses for teachers, and 
the like. The Secretariat is also aiding the program 
in a variety of ways. A resolution to further develop 
the teaching program was passed by the Council with- 
out a dissenting vote (see page 196). 
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@ Forced Labor 


The proposal of the American Federation of Labor 
for a world survey of forced labor in Member coun- 
tries touched off a lengthy and heated debate at the 
Economic and Social Council. The United States sup- 
ported by the United Kingdom charged that millions 
in the Soviet Union were forced to work in inhuman 
conditions of slavery. The U.S.S.R. replied asserting 
that the very basis of capitalist economy is forced 
labor and pointing to social injustices in the United 
States and other countries. This, the U.S.S.R. spokes- 
man said, was a move to divert attention of the masses 
in capitalist countries from their position as wage 
slaves. (An account of the first part of this debate 
appears on page 175). 


@ Non-Governmental Organizations 


Eleven more non-governmental organizations were 
granted consultative status with the Economic and 
Social Council. Four other organizations were granted 
similar status subject to their conforimng to the terms 
of a new decision concerning non-governmental or- 
ganizations with branches in Spain. (see box, page 
181). 


@ Indonesia 


The Security Council’s resolution of January 28 re- 
quired the United Nations Commission for Indonesia 
to report and make recommendations by February 
15 if the Governments of the Netherlands and of the 
Republic of Indonesia had not by that time reached 
agreement on an Interim Federal Government. On 
February 15 such agreement seemed far away but 
the Commission asked the Council “in light of recent 
developments at The Hague,’ for time till March 1. 
The next day the Council discussed the possition brief- 
ly and the President then informed the Commission, 
accepting the new date March 1 for the Commission’s 
report. (For reports on the situation in Indonesia 
see page 203 to 208). 


@ Conventional Armaments 
The General Assembly’s Paris resolution on the 
regulation and reduction of armaments has now been 


taken up by the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
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ments. The Security Council decided on February 10 
to transmit the resolution to the Commission. In do- 
ing so the Council rejected a U.S.S.R. proposal to 
refer to the Armaments and Atomic Energy Com- 
missions a Soviet draft resolution calling for a one- 
third reduction by the five permanent members of the 
Council no later than March 1, 1950, and for draft 
conventions to prohibit atomic weapons and control 
atomic energy. The U.S.S.R. representative reserved 
the right to submit his proposals to each of the two 
Commissions concerned (see page 212). The Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments resumed meet- 
ings on February 15, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on February 18. 


© Membership Applications from Korea 


Two communications from Korea for Membership 
in the United Nations were considered by the Security 
Council on February 15 and 16. The first, from the 
Republic of Korea, was referred to the Council’s Com- 
mittee on the Admission of new Members, but the 
second, from the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea, the Council declined to forward to the Com- 
mittee. (see page 209). 


e@ Korean Commission at Work 


“If good will and hard work can accomplish any- 
thing for your country, I promise you that it will be 
abundantly forthcoming from the members,” said Mr. 
Patrick Shaw, Chairman of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea, addressing a mass reception at 
Seoul on February 12. In its first step to achieve the 
aims of unity and freedom for all Korea, the Com- 
mission has set up two sub-committees. The first will 
make every effort to breach by travel, contacts and 
discussion the “cast-iron barriers” between the North 
and the South. The second will study the development 
of representative government in Korea. 


India-Pakistan 


The United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan arrived in the sub-continent on February 
4 by plane from London and resumed its task of 
assisting in a settlement of the Jammu and Kashmir 
question. The Commission expressed satisfaction 
that, as a result of acceptance of its plebiscite pro- 
posals by the Governments of India and Pakistan, 
both Governments had agreed on a cease-fire. The 
drafting of a formal truce agreement is now the im- 
mediate task. To hear those Governments’ prelim- 
inary views on this matter, the Commission held 
conferences with their representatives in Karachi and 
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New Delhi. On February 17 the Commission re- 
ceived reports that the cease-fire was being well ob- 
served and that prisoners of war were being exchanged 
without difficulty. 


Refugee Ships 


During February, IRO had arranged to transport 
3,643 refugees and displaced persons to the United 
States under the provisions of the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948. This is almost as great as the total 
number of sailings for the four previous months— 
seven vessels carrying 3,903 persons. All the new 
immigrants have been selected by the staff of the 
United States Displaced Persons Commission, and 
new homes await the refugees in various parts of 
the United States. Meanwhile, in a recent survey of 
its first eighteen months of operation, IRO revealed 
that 354,286 refugees and D.P.’s have now been 
resettled in new countries, while over 15 countries 
are now receiving IRO-sponsored immigrants in sub- 
stantial numbers. 


Palestine Refugee Relief 


Transport and other difficulties involved in moving 
supplies from Middle Eastern ports to the refugee 
camps in and around Palestine have been largely over- 
come, according to Stanton Griffis, Director of the 
United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees. Re- 
turning to Cairo on February 8, from a two-week 
inspection tour of the refugee camps in Lebanon, 
Syria, Trans-Jordan and Palestine, Mr. Griffis ex- 
pressed considerable satisfaction with the current 
operation of this vast, humanitarian program for 
meeting the needs of more than 700,000 refugees. 
Mr. Griffis reported that large stockpiles of essential 
food, clothing, tents and blankets have now been 
transported to the major distribution centres, assur- 
ing a regular flow of supplies for the refugees. Al- 
though several governmental contributions in money 
and in kind have now been received, Mr. Griffis 
emphasized that still further contributions are neces- 
sary if the total need is to be met. (For an article 
by Dr. Bayard Dodge, on how the Palestine Refugee 
Relief program is operating, see page 200.). 


@ Tuberculosis 


As of February 1, more than 8,700,000 children 
and young adults in seven European countries had 
been tested and more than 3,500,000 innoculated 
with B.C.G. vaccine. These figures were disclosed 


(Continued on page 220) 
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Forced Labor: Call for World Survey 


Economic and Social Council Debates Charges 


Back in November 1947, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor proposed that the International Labor 
Organization should undertake—at the Economic 
and Social Council’s request—a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the extent of forced labor in all Member states 
of the United Nations. It also proposed that the 
Council recommend a positive program for eliminat- 
ing this evil. 

In making this proposal—which was subsequently 
referred to the seventh, and then to the present, 
session—the American Federation of Labor submit- 
ted a “detailed justification” in an accompanying 
memorandum. 

Briefly, this document traces the progress of civil- 
ized society in suppressing slavery and the slave trade 
in the past, and the action taken by the Nuremberg 
Tribunal in recent years against such Nazi crimes as 
the imposition of forced labor. It then points out 
that “while some progress has been achieved on the 
one hand, retrogression has to be noted on the other.” 
Thus, millions of prisoners of war have not yet been 
returned home, and a majority of them are being 
used in forced labor enterprises in foreign lands. 
Between 200,000 and 400,000 Sudeten Germans— 
many of them with a clear anti-Nazi record—are still 
detained and used as forced laborers under condi- 
tions of internment. 

“Under the name of corrective labor camps,” ac- 
cording to the American Federation of Labor’s mem- 
orandum, “state sfavery exists in wide areas belong- 
ing to Members of the United Nations.” Such slave 
workers are “expendable” to the modern state owner, 
and extensive industrial enterprises are being main- 
tained by these means. Many such workers have 
been arrested and deported without due process of 
law; are powerless to protest or prove their inno- 
cence; “political differences have been made a crime 
punishable without trial”; the mortality rate is high; 
and not the slightest sympathy may be expressed 
for the slave workers even by their friends and rela- 
tives. 

“In no previous instance has there been such a 
gigantic and cruel waste of human life and man- 
power”—and for the Economic and Social Council 
to keep silent would be in flagrant conflict with the 
Charter. For these reasons, the American Federation 
of Labor adopted a resolution at its 1947 Conven- 
tion, calling upon the Economic and Social Council 
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“to commission” the ILO to make a thorough-going 
survey of the extent of forced labor in all Member 
nations of the United Nations; to recommend a posi- 
tive program for eliminating this evil; and to foster 
human rights, humane standards and decent condi- 
tions of employment as free men. 


United States Statement 


When the Economic and Social Council took up 
this question of forced labor and measures for its 
abolition on February 14, the first speaker was Wil- 
lard Thorp of the United States. 

The charge subjecting human beings to conditions 
of slavery was perhaps the most serious allegation 
which could be brought before the Council, Mr. 
Thorp said, and such an accusation by “a responsible 
organization” such as the American Federation of 
Labor could not be ignored. If it lacked foundation, 
the accused countries would want to have their repu- 
tations cleared; if it was true, the Members of the 
United Nations should, under their Charter pledges, 
face the issue. 

No country could ignore the growing evidence— 
despite the maintenance of a thick curtain of secrecy 
—of the appalling widespread use of forced labor in 
the U.S.S.R. and certain other countries. In October, 
1948, the Soviet representative on the third commit- 
tee of the Assembly had admitted the existence of 
what he called “corrective labor camps” in the 
U.S.S.R., and had asserted that their inmates worked 
eight hours a day, had health and recreational facil- 
ities, and were paid up to 60 rubles a month. But he 
had not replied to certain questions, such as: the 
number of inmates, the types of crimes for which 
they were committed, and the procedure by which 
they were convicted; nor were the working conditions 
or mortality rate in the camps disclosed. The Soviet 
representative’s silence on these questions had given 
the impression that there was something to hide. 

Mr. Thorp declared that the idea of forced labor 
was recognized in U.S.S.R. labor legislation, and 
there was indirect evidence of the existence of a 
large number of deported workers; for example, there 
were divergencies in the statistics on wages, the 
total labor force, and the total pay roll. Moreover, 
there was considerable evidence from unofficial 
sources—books, periodicals, and affidavits of former 
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inmates of forced labor camps whose personal feel- 
ings towards the U.S.S.R. did not necessarily detract 
from the authenticity of their testimony. In fact, it 
was quite possible that the practice of forced labor 
was more widespread than those witnesses knew. 


From the diverse information available, Mr. Thorp 
continued, an estimated eight to 14 million persons 
in the Soviet Union were subjected to forced labor. 
This estimate was supported by evidence—which the 
U.S.S.R. had not denied. Furthermore, evidence 
existed that those millions were being utilized to 
develop natural resources in many regions where 
the usual recruitment methods had not attracted suf- 
ficient numbers of workers and where the living con- 
ditions were so rigorous that the survival rate was 
tragically low. 


Similarly, reports of forced labor in other countries 
with communist regimes were too persistent to be 
passed over in silence; for example, there were re- 
ports of forced labor in the uranium mines on the 
German-Czechoslovak frontier. 


If the representatives of the Soviet Union and 
other countries denied the existence of forced labor, 
let them allow an impartial survey to be made by an 
international body of experts. It seemed impossible 
that any country would want to oppose a survey of 
the forced labor situation throughout the world. If 
such a survey could be conducted and its conclusions 
widely publicized, the workers of those regions where 
the society was patterned after the teachings of Karl 
Marx might ,said Mr. Thorp, perhaps be able to dis- 
cover new meaning in his century-old exhortation: 
“You have nothing to lose but your chains.” 


Mr. Thorp submitted a draft resolution—inviting 
the ILO to give further consideration to the nature 
and extent of forced labor in the light of all possible 
information — including the memorandum of the 
American Federation of Labor and the records of 
the Council’s discussions on the subject. The Secre- 
tary-General would be requested to assist the ILO 
if so asked; and the A.F. of L. memorandum and 
the Council’s records of discussion would be trans- 
mitted to the Commission on Human Rights for con- 
sideration in connection with the drafting of the 
Covenant on Human Rights. 

The debate continued with a statement by the repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Labor. Her 
organization, Toni Sender said, had made its request 
for two reasons: its deep concern for human dignity; 
and because the widespread existence of forced labor 
endangered free labor all over the world and con- 
stituted a threat to the gains won thus far. Part of 
her statement was given over to quotations from the 
sworn affidavits of several persons allegedly confined 
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in forced labor camps in the Soviet Union. The 
American Federation of Labor believed that an in- 
vestigation of the situation should not exclude any 
country, and that an enquiry constituted the best 
method of determining whether the reports received 
had been exaggerated. 


Soviet Reply 


The statements made by the American Federation 
of Labor and the United States, declared S. K. Tsarap- 
kin (U.S.S.R.) were based on the tactics of Goebbels: 
if a lie was of sufficient magnitude and was repeated 
often enough, it would be believed. They reflected the 
present United States policy to slander the Soviet 
Union and the new democracies, and to make possibie 
interference in their internal affairs. 

In supporting the American Federation of Labor’s 
move, the United States wanted to raise a hue and 
cry to divert the attention of the working masses in 
capitalist countries from their own status—which 
was no better than that of wage slaves. For that 
reason, the United States representative had deliber- 
ately refrained from referring anywhere to labor con- 
ditions in capitalist countries, and had confined him- 
self to political attacks against the U.S.S.R. and the 
new democracies. 

Forced labor was the very basis of capitalist econ- 
omy, Mr. Tsarapkin continued. So long as the means 
of production were in the hands of private enter- 
prise, to speak of the freedom of labor was merely 
to delude the masses. Workers in capitalist countries 
were not free, but economically dependent upon em- 
ployers who exploited them and enjoyed the fruits of 
their labors. 

Freedom of labor and of contract were phrases 
frequently used by reactionary employers to combat 
labor laws, but real freedom of labor could not exist 
side by side with unemployment. There were over 
3,000,000 unemployed in the United States; unem- 
ployment was unknown in the U.S.S.R., where: free- 
dom of labor—a true freedom—rested on the public 
ownership of the chief means of production. The 
Soviet Constitution not only granted every citizen 
the right to work but guaranteed and implemented 
that right. Moreover, that right was exercised with- 
out any distinction as to nationality, sex, race, or 
religion; it meant the right to do the type of work 
for which each person was best qualified. The Soviet 
Constitution did not represent some program for the 
future but was the legal recognition of rights already 
attained and enjoyed by all. 

Socialist economy had eliminated depressions and 
unemployment, and the wages of Soviet workers had 
steadily risen over the years. The superiority of the 
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socialist system was further demonstrated by the 
comprehensiveness of the social insurance scheme in 
effect in the U.S.S.R. The only kind of social insur- 
ance not provided was that for unemployment, which 
did not exist in the Soviet Union, Mr. Tsarapkin 
added. 

In addition, the U.S.S.R. operated rest homes and 
sanatoriums for the workers, implemented the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work, and took particular 
interest in the cultural and educational development 
of its citizens. The result was apparent in the in- 
creased initiative and creativeness of the working 
masses, and in the evolving of better methods of work 
and of increasing productivity. 

An altogether different picture existed in capitalist 
countries, especially in the United States. The right 
of trade unions to defend the interests of their mem- 
bers—the first prerequisite for the freedom of labor— 
had been severely curtailed by the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Law. Its total effect, said Mr. Tsarapkin, 
was to make American workers even more dependent 
on their employers than they had been previously. Yet 
the leaders of the American Federation of Labor had 
done nothing to prevent the passage of this law, and 
were making no great effort to have it repealed. 

Mr. Tsarapkin further charged that the principle 
of equal pay for equal work existed in only nine of 
the 48 states; that social security in the United States 
meant only unemployment and old-age insurance; that 
great numbers of workers were not covered by any 
social insurance; that racial discrimination in the 
fields of employment and wages was widely prac- 
tised—with 14,000,000 Negroes virtually deprived 
of the opportunity to engage in any but the most 
menial labor. 

No mention had been made of the work done by 
the inmates in United States prisons; these inmates 
received almost no wages and performed forced labor 
in the full meaning of the term. According to the 
American National Prisoners Aid Association, there 
were penitentiary institutions where children of from 
six to 13 years of age were forced to work. And 
certain mining companies made their workers sign 
documents promising not to join a trade union and 
virtually giving up all civil rights. 

The Soviet representative also maintained that dis- 
criminatory labor conditions existed in Trust Terri- 
tories, in non-self-governing territories, and in cer- 
tain Latin American countries—and he spoke spe- 
cifically of working conditions in Peru, Paraguay, 
Bolivia, Colombia, Venezuela, and Chile. 

Displaced persons in Western Germany, and par- 
ticularly in the British occupation zone, were forced 
to perform forced labor, and those refusing to do so 
were fined 1,000 marks or sentenced to three months’ 
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imprisonment. For that matter, the working condi- 
tions of displaced persons in the United Kingdom 
were also very bad, Mr. Tsarapkin contended. 

Many other facts could be cited to prove that 
forced labor existed in capitalist countries. The docu- 
ment submitted by the American Federation of Labor 
was nothing more than a scurrilous pamphlet; as Mr. 
Vyshinsky had remarked at the second session of the 
Assembly, its authors were either idiots or gangsters. 
The United States was now utilizing the slanderous 
testimony of traitors and deserters to further the 
crusade which it had launched against the Soviet 
Union. 

The obvious aim of the United States proposal to 
send a commission of investigation into the Soviet 
Union was to enable its intelligence service to become 
better acquainted with certain regions of the U.S.S.R. 
on which it did not think it had sufficient data. But 
the U.S.S.R. was not a “Marshallized” country, and it 
would not admit American gauleiters on its soil. The 
Soviet Government did not allow those who hated 
the U.S.S.R. to visit it. The United States was en- 
deavoring to divert the attention of the masses from 
the successes achieved by the U.S.S.R. and the new 
democracies in the economic, social, and cultural 
fields. That attempt, said Mr. Tsarapkin in con- 
clusion, was doomed to failure. 


United Kingdom's Views 


Recalling that the representative of the United 
States had asked a series of questions to which the 
Council had not received a satisfactory reply, Chris- 
topher Mayhew (UNITED KINGDOM), declared that, 
if anything, the statement by the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive had served to increase world uneasiness rather 
than dispel it. Specific questions had been asked and 
the anxiety which they had caused could only be 
allayed if the following points were cleared up. 

What were the crimes for which people were sent 
to labor camps in the U.S.S.R.? What was the pro- 
cedure followed before the sentence was pronounced? 
What kind of education would the work performed 
in the camps aim to give? Could the inmates cor- 
respond with their families and persons outside the 
camps? Was the punishment restricted to the in- 
dividual, or was the whole family subjected to “re- 
education”? What were the working conditions in 
the camps? What was the mortality rate? 


The refusal to reply to such questions could, he 
contended, only be interpreted as a confession of 
guilt. But the Soviet representative had tried to give 
the impression that the conditions of forced labor 
to which from eight to fourteen million persons were 
subjected in the U.S.S.R. could be compared with 
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conditions prevailing in the camps of the International 
Refugee Organization, or in prisons in the United 
States. Completely groundless, that comparison was 
a striking example of argument by false accusation. 


Mr. Mayhew emphasized that there was no com- 
parison between working conditions prevailing in the 
British Empire and the horrors perpetrated in the 
U.S.S.R. The United Kingdom had ratified Conven- 
tion 29 of the ILO and brought it into effect without 
reservation in all the Trust Territories. 


While admitting that the situation of displaced 
persons in Germany was unfortunate, he maintained 
that the IRO was doing excellent work in this field, 
work which could be greatly facilitated by co-opera- 
tion from the U.S.S.R. 


The United Kingdom considered that the question 
of the abolition of forced labor was completely within 
the competence of the United Nations. The United 
Kingdom Government, which had taken the lead 
in the movement for the abolition of slavery, was 
certainly not alone in its desire to secure the aboli- 
tion of slavery in its twentieth-century form. 


Mr. Mayhew recalled that at the last meeting of 
the General Assembly, his delegation had presented 
certain facts proving the existence of forced labor 
in the U.S.S.R. A large part of the information avail- 
able came from individuals who had escaped, or 
who had been released from labor camps. From 
Germany to Korea there were great numbers of people 
fleeing from the U.S.S.R. to the free world. 


He wondered how it was possible to reconcile the 
figure of one million German prisoners of war in the 
Soviet Union, given by Mr. Molotov, with the num- 
bers listed in Soviet communiques during the war, 
amounting to approximately 3,740,000 men. If al- 
lowance were made for 500,000 being Austrians and 
Volksdeutsche and that a certain number had died 
since their capture, it nevertheless remained true that 
the number of German prisoners in the U.S.S.R. at 
the present time could be estimated at two million. 


The Council had been told that there were only 
a few corrective labor camps in the Soviet Union, but 
why were these camps shrouded in such absolute 
secrecy? The only way in which the U.S.S.R. could 
still the anxieties of the free world would be to invite 
representatives of the United Nations, or a group of 
newspapermen, to visit those areas of the U.S.S.R. 
in which the forced labor camps were situated. Access 
to those camps was refused, however, and the world 
had reason to feel anxiety and suspicion on that 
account. 


In addition to the ILO, the Commission on Human 
Rights also had an interest in the subject, Mr. May- 
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hew said. The Declaration of Human Rights, pre- 
pared by the Commission and adopted by the General 
Assembly, contained an article stating that no one 
should be held in slavery or servitude. The draft 
Covenant of Human Rights, now being considered by 
the Commission, contained additional provisions re- 
ferring directly to forced labor. It would therefore 
be wise also to transmit the memorandum of the 
American Federation of Labor to the Commission on 
Human Rights, for examination in connection with 
its consideration of the draft Covenant, Mr. Mayhew 
concluded. 


Chile was willing to authorize an investigation of 
working conditions in its own territory, declared 
Hernan Santa-Cruz, and he approved the United 
States draft resolution, at the same time reserving his 
right to propose amendments. Support was also voiced 
by the representatives of Turkey and Belgium; the 
latter suggested, however, that any survey of the pos- 
sible existence of forced labor should be carried out 
by the Secretary-General. 


The Byelorussian S.S.R., V. V. Skorobogaty de- 
clared, had been considered a colony in Tsarist days. 
The October Revolution had transformed living con- 
ditions, and now workers, peasants and intellectuals 
worked for themselves and their country. They were 
entitled to all material and educational benefits which 
modern civilization could provide. Since 1917, in- 
dustrial production had increased thirteenfold; and in 
1941 there were 11,000 primary and secondary 
schools and more than 20 institutions of higher 
learning. , 


Byelorussia’s constitution guaranteed every citizen 
the right to work—this was safeguarded by the 
socialist basis of the national economy which had 
eliminated unemployment and economic crises. Nor 
was there any inequality between men and women 
workers. 


Mr. Skorobogaty quoted from several publications 
to prove that millions are unemployed in the United 
States, that discrimination is practised against Negroes 
and that living conditions of miners are deplorable. 


He also spoke of the wretched conditions in co- 
lonial areas whose people were forced to work for 
the sole profit of foreign exploiters. The American 
Federation of Labor, he said, was attempting to 
justify the exploitation of the working masses and the 
enrichment of their exploiters—but world public opin- 
ion was aware of the real situation and would be able 
to draw its own conclusions. 


The Council is continuing its discussion of the 
question of forced labor and measures for its abolition. 
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Progress of Economic and Social Council 


1. Decisions on Human Rights 


The first ten days of the current session of the Economic and Social Council, 
which began on February 7, resulted in a number of decisions, most of them on 
matters which did not call for much discussion. Further work on human rights, 
Ceylon’s application for membership in UNESCO, measures to develop teaching on 
United Nations, admissions of organizations to consultative status—these indicate 
the range of the subjects dealt with. The first seriously controversial item was the 
United States proposal for a world survey of forced labor. The Council began its 
debate on major economic problems with a discussion of world economic condi- 
tions which commenced on February 21. 

Completed decisions of the Council are reported in the following pages. 


Should court decisions concerning human rights 
be included in the Yearbook of Human Rights? If 
so, should the Council recommend each government 
to appoint correspondents to assist the Secretariat in 
the preparation of the Yearbook by reporting appro- 
priate court decisions? 

Proposals to this effect arose out of the report 
of the third session of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion, and were considered by the Council on Febru- 
ary 9. 

National constitutions, said Mr. Leroy Stinebower, 
the United States representative, contained most noble 
and idealistic provisions, but decisions taken by the 
courts often threw an altogether different light on the 
manner in which provisions on human rights were 
applied in practice. He therefore suggested that a 
selection of court decisions—the selection to be left 
to the discretion of the Secretariat—be included in 
the Yearbook. 

On the other hand, the Polish representative, Juliusz 
Katz-Suchy, maintained that it would be most difficult 
to decide what court decisions should be included in 
the Yearbook. Should questions relating to trade 
unions, for instance, or questions relating to the vote 
of Negroes in the state of Georgia, U.S.A., be in- 
cluded? The Secretariat would be placed in an ex- 
tremely difficult position if it were to be solely re- 
sponsible for the selection. It would be w...... Mr. 
Katz-Suchy thought, to leave it to the future to show 
whether or not the Yearbook should include records 
of court decisions concerning human rights. 

Agreeing with Mr. Katz-Suchy, Mr. Morozov 
(U.S.S.R.) asked the Council to bear in mind the 
fact that the Yearbook was an official publication of 
the United Nations, not a private venture. Both he 
and V. V. Skorobogaty, (BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.) 
felt therefore that relevant material could not be in- 
cluded without previous agreement with the govern- 
ments submitting that material. 
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The United Kingdom representative, C. P. Mayhew, 
thought that the Yearbook in its present form served 
a good purpose. The inclusion of court decisions in 
the volume would only render it cumbersome and 
controversial. Mr. Katz-Suchy’s remarks, he said, 
were not without foundation. 

William Borberg, of Denmark, suggested that the 
United States proposal be amended to read that 
“court decisions may be included” in the Yearbook. 
This would make the draft resolution less mandatory. 
Later, however, he withdrew his amendment. 

S. K. Shastri, of India, thought that the Yearbook 
should confine itself to recording the decisions of 
the highest courts relating to the fundamental free- 
dom of man. He also agreed with Mr. Skorobogaty 
on the importance of including information on the 
conditions of millions of people in trust and non-self- 
governing territories, the rights they enjoyed and the 
legislation governing them. 

Supporting Mr. Stinebower, Jean Cahen-Salvador, 
of France, thought that court decisions should be in- 
terpreted to mean authoritative decisions by high 
tribunals which constituted a legal precedent. 

Dr. P. C. Chang (CHINA) questioned the practic- 
ability of including court decisions which, naturally, 
reflect various systems of jurisprudence and different 
social philosophies. The Council’s task, he consid- 
ered, should be to improve man’s moral sensitiveness 
and not to expand the areas of contention among 
nations. It should aim at educational improvement 
and discipline. 

Dr. Chang thought, however, that the Secretariat 
could proceed on an experimental basis, compiling 
two or three pilot papers to comprise decisions on 
human rights which had been handed down in two 
or three countries over a period of two or three years. 
With these studies before it, the Council could at its 
next session form a concrete idea of the project. 
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He therefore submitted a proposal to this effect. 

The United States representative then withdrew 
his draft resolution in favor of the Chinese proposal. 
Mr. Mayhew (UNITED KINGDOM) maintained, how- 
ever, that the result of a work on the lines proposed 
by Dr. Chang would be misleading. There was no 
value, he said, in initiating a contentious study. 

Mr. Azkoul, of Lebanon, saw no real difficulty 
in the original resolution, which, he said, only author- 
ized the Secretariat to include in the Yearbook de- 
cisions which were communicated to it. The Secre- 
tariat, however, should use certain criteria in de- 
termining which decisions should be included. The 
Yearbook, he pointed out, was an annual publication 
which the Council was at liberty to modify. 

The Council, however, decided by 10 votes to 7, 
with one absention, to give further consideration 
to the inclusion of court decisions in the Yearbook 
at its ninth session, and requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to prepare sample studies for the Commission 
on Human Rights and for the Council. 


Communications on Human Rights 


The Council also dealt briefly with another matter 
arising out of the report of the third session of the 
Commission on Human Rights. 

This had to do with communications concerning 
human rights received by the Commission. When they 
explicitly concern Member states which are not on 
the Commission, or territories under the jurisdiction 
of these states, a brief indication of the substance of 
the communications is furnished to the state con- 
cerned. Acting on the Commission’s recommendation, 
the Council requested the Secretary-General to ask 
governments whether they desired a summary or the 
full text of their replies to be transmitted to the 
Commission. 

The Council dealt, too, with three aspects of 
human rights referred to it by the Assembly at its 





Paris session: the right of petition; the fate of minor- 
ities; and the preparation of a draft covenant on 
human rights and of measures for implementation. 
Right of Petition 

On the first topic, the Assembly resolution recorded 
the opinion that the right of petition was an essential 
human right, recognized in the constitutions of a 
great number of countries. The Assembly, therefore, 
requested the Council to ask the Commission on 
Human Rights to give further consideration to this 
matter in studying the draft Covenant on Human 
Rights. This was to enable the Assembly to con- 
sider what action, if any, should be taken at its next 
regular session. 


Fate of Minorities 

The fate of minorities, a second Assembly resolu- 
tion recorded, was something to which the United 
Nations could not remain indifferent. It therefore 
requested the Council to ask the Commission on 
Human Rights and the Sub-Commission on the Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities to make a thorough study of the problem 
of minorities so that “the United Nations may be 
able to take effective measures for the protection of 
racial, national, religious or linguistic minorities.” 
The Assembly had also forwarded draft resolutions 
submitted to it by Denmark, the U.S.S.R. and Yugo- 
slavia. 

The Council decided unanimously to give effect 
to both resolutions of the General Assembly accord- 


ingly. 
Draft Covenant 

In another resolution, the Council, acting at the 
Assembly’s request, asked the Commission on Human 
Rights to continue to give priority in its work to 
preparing a draft Covenant on Human Rights and 
to draft measures for implementation. 


PROGRESS OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


2. Decisions on Non-Governmental Bodies 


Taking up the report of its Committee on Arrange- 
ments for Consultation with Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations, the Council reached decisions on a num- 
ber of proposals submitted by the Committee. 

First, it dealt with the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions on a communication from the World Jewish 
Congress on the situation of the Jewish population 
in Arab countries. The Committee had recommended 
that the Council decide that at the present time it 
had no competence to judge such a matter or to 
recommend any useful action. By the terms of the 
Committee’s resolution, however, the Council would 
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“recognize that the unsettled conditions in Palestine 
may affect the observance of fundamental human 
rights in Palestine and some other areas.” It would 
also “express the hope that governments and author- 
ities concerned will not cease to exert whatever efforts 
are necessary to safeguard the fundamental human 
rights of individuals and groups of different faiths.” 

New Zealand’s representative, Dr. Sutch, pointed 
out, however, that while the Council did not as yet 
have the machinery for dealing with minority prob- 
lems, this did not mean that it was not competent 
to do so. Indeed, the Council had specifically been 
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given competence to deal with questions such as the 
prevention of discrimination and protection of minor- 
ities and all problems coming within the field of 
human rights. 

New Zealand Amendments 


He therefore proposed the deletion of the para- 
graph in the draft resolution dealing with the Coun- 
cil’s competence to urge any useful action in the 
matter. 

Further, as the Palestine situation was still before 
the Security Council, he proposed that the Economic 
and Social Council should transmit its records to 
that body in order to give some account of what 
action had already been taken. 

The Turkish representative, Adnan Kural, could 
support neither the amendments nor the resolution. 
His reason was that the resolution seemed to confirm 
some entirely unfounded insinuations which had been 
made against his country. 

It was inappropriate for the Council, thought Mr. 
Azkoul, of Lebanon, to adopt formal resolutions 
with regard to minor accidental outbreaks against 
certain minorities while entire sections of the popu- 
lation in Palestine were being massacred. 

Georges Boris, of France, proposed that the reso- 
lution should be amended to read that the Council 
should “note” (instead of “recognize”) that the un- 
settled conditions m Palestine “may have affected” 
(instead of “may affect”) the observance of funda- 
mental human rights in the areas concerned. 

To this the Council finally agreed, when, by 10 
votes to none, with 7 abstentions, it decided: 

@ To note that the unsettled conditions in Palestine 
may have affected the observance of fundamental 
human rights in Palestine and some other areas. 

@ To express the hope that governments and author- 
ities concerned will not cease to exert whatever ef- 
forts are necessary to safeguard the fundamental 
human rights of individuals and groups of different 
faith, and 

@ To request the Secretary-General to transmit the 
records to the Security Council. 


Consultative Status 

The next question raised was whether consulta- 
tive status with the Council should be granted to 
international non-governmental organizations which 
have branches in Spain. On this matter the NGO 
Committee had recommended a resolution which pro- 
vided that such organizations would be eligible for 
consultative relationship subject to the following con- 
ditions: 

(i) If their branches in Spain did-not actively 
participate in the international organizations con- 
cerned, i.e., if they were not represented on any 
policy-forming bodies of the organizations, did not 
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Non-Governmental Organizations 
Granted Consultative Status 

On the recommendation of the NGO Commit- 
tee, the Council decided to admit the following 
non-governmental organizations to consultative 
status in category (b). This category, one of 
three, covers organizations which have a special 
competence but are concerned specifically with 
only a few of the Council’s fields of activity. 

International Carriage and Van Union and the 
International Wagon Union (to be jointly repre- 
sented). 

International Criminal Police Commission. 

International Fiscal Association. 

International Institute of Public Finance. 

International Institute of Public Law. 

International Road Transport Union. 

International Union of Architects. 

Pax Romana International Movement of Cath- 
olic Students and Pax Romana International Cath- 
olic Movement for Intellectual and Cultural 
Affairs (to be jointly represented). 

Similar consultative status was granted to the 
International Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning, which, in agreement with a resolution 
adopted by the Council on August 13, 1947, has 
excluded its Spanish affiliate. 

World Movement of Mothers. 

The Council also decided to grant consultative 
status in category (b) to the following organiza- 
tions when it is found that they have conformed 
to the Council’s resolutions on non-governmental 
organizations having members in Spain: 

International Air Transport Association. 

International Shipping Federation. 

International Union of Railways. 

Permanent International Association of Navi- 
gation Congresses. 





vote therein, and made no financial contributions. 

(ii) If these branches were active but have only 
a purely humanitarian character and if their policies 
were not determined and controlled by the Franco 
Government. 

(iii) If the organizations had only individual 
members in Spain who were not organized into legally 
constituted branches. 

The draft resolution further requested the Secre- 
tary-General to inform the Council of any changes 
in the status of Spanish branches or organizations 
already having consultative relationship, where such 
changes would debar them from consultative status. 

Opposition to the draft resolution came from Mr. 
Morozov (U.S.S.R.), Mr. Skorobogaty (BYELORUSSIAN 
S.S.R.) and Mr. Katz-Suchy (POLAND). The proposal 
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before the Council, they contended, was to reintro- 
duce relations with Franco Spain. It was also con- 
tradictory to the resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly at its first session on relations with Franco 


Spain. According to this resolution, Mr. Morozov 
recalled, no organization which maintained rela- 
tions with Spain should be granted consultative status 
with the United Nations. Mr. Skorobogaty also 
pointed out that the Assembly had recommended de- 
barring the Franco Government from membership 





in international agencies established by or brought 
into relationship with the United Nations. 

Walter Kotschnig (UNITED STATES) argued, how- 
ever, against reopening discussion on the question of 
the violation of the Assembly’s resolution. The sub- 
ject had been debated at length several times and 
there was nothing new in the present resolution to 
necessitate reopening discussion. 

The Council thereupon decided, by 12 votes to 3, 
with three abstentions, to adopt the draft resolution. 





PROGRESS OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


3. Decisions on Organizational Matters 


Ceylon’s application for membership in UNESCO 
had been referred by that agency to the Council. 
When the Council took up this item, India and the 
United Kingdom jointly proposed a recommendation 
that UNESCO approve the application. 

The Danish representative, William Borberg, 
pointed out, however, that the Council was limited 
by the agreement with UNESCO to stating whether 
or not it had any objection to the application. The 
Council should not, therefore, recommend approval, 
but should, he thought, adopt a draft circulated by 
the Secretariat to the effect that it had no objection 
to the admission of Ceylon. 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, agreed with this 
point. A reference in the joint draft resolution to 
Ceylon being a fully independent and peace-loving 
state, able and willing to carry out the terms of 
UNESCO’s constitution, he said, was obviously in- 
tended to serve political purposes and did not proper- 
ly belong in the Council’s resolution. 

The Indian representative, B. R. Sen, contended 
however that the Council was not barred from ex- 
pressing positive approval of an application for mem- 
bership in UNESCO; nor was there anything to pre- 
vent the Council from giving reasons, political or 
otherwise, for its recommendation. 

To avoid prolonged debate, however, the Indian 
and United Kingdom delegations withdrew their reso- 
lution in favor of the Secretariat draft, which the 
Council then adopted by 16 votes to 0, with two 
abstentions. 


Members in Subsidiary Organs 

Another matter on which the Paris Session of the 
Assembly had made a recommendation to the Coun- 
cil concerned the geographical distribution of member- 
ship in the Council’s subsidiary organs. The Assembly 
resolution recognized that it would be both equitable 
and beneficial to have all Members of the United 
Nations co-operate in the functional commissions and 
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other subsidiary organs of the Council. It therefore 
recommended to the Council that, in elections to 
these bodies, due regard should be paid to the prin- 
ciple of geographical distribution, to the special con- 
tribution each Member may make to the Council’s 
work, and to its ability to participate effectively. 

Since there would be no elections to the functional 
commissions during the Council’s present session, the 
President suggested and the Council unanimously 
agreed that the Assembly’s resolution be noted and 
referred to the ninth session, when elections would 
take place. 


Program of Meetings 

The program of meetings of the Council’s numer- 
ous subsidiary bodies is determined, in consultation 
with the Secretariat, by an Interim Committee. 

Two points arose when the Council took up the 
report of this Committee. Firstly, would this com- 
mittee be within its rights to schedule meetings beyond 
the current calendar year? The Committee thought 
it would, and had passed a resolution to this effect 
last October. But in the Council discussion, A. P. 
Morozov (U.S.S.R.) argued that the Committee must 
confine its adjustments of dates to Jan. 1-Dec. 31 
period. Secondly, the Committee had postponed the 
second session of the Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities from 
December 1948 to a date after February 7, 1949, 
to be fixed by the Council. This, Mr. Morozov said, 
was a political move to postpone consideration of 
problems of discrimination which exist in many coun- 
tries: a point to which Mr. Stinebower replied that 
it was the Secretary-General, not the United States, 
who had suggested the change of schedule. 

On the proposal of France, the Council voted 
14 to 3, with 1 abstention, to approve the Com- 
mittee’s resolution thus enabling it to make adjust- 
ments in the schedule beyond the calendar year. Then 
by a vote of 14 to 0, with 3 abstentions, the Council 
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decided that the second session of the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Prevention of Discrimination and the Protec- 
tion of Minorities should convene on June 13, 1949. 
Co-operation With Trusteeship Council 

The Council examined the report of the Joint 
Committee which has worked out arrangements for 
co-operation with the Trusteeship Council. This 
Committee has now ceased to function, but one 
recommendation in its report was that an ad hoc 
Joint Committee should be convened whenever nec- 
essary by the Presidents of the two Councils. In the 
discussion A. P. Morozov raised a number of 
questions on this proposal and suggested that the 
proposed ad hoc Committee should be created only 
on the basis of decisions by the two Councils. 

Dr. Sutch, of New Zealand, pointed out, however, 
that any alteration in the report would involve end- 
less difficulties. It would, for instance, have to be 
referred back to the Trusteeship Council, which had 
already approved the report and which might not ac- 
cept the change. If the need for an ad hoc com- 
mittee should arise, the Presidents of the two Councils 
would consult on the matter. The nature of the 
need would determine the terms of their discussions 
and the geographical distribution of the members of 
the ad hoc committee. 

Mr. Morozov considered it appropriate that the 
two Presidents should consult each other, but he 
pressed his proposal. This, however, was rejected 


by 13 votes to 3, with 2 abstentions. The Council . 


then decided, by 15 votes to none, with 3 abstentions, 
to approve the report. 


Use of Geneva Library 

At its seventh session, the Council asked the Sec- 
retary-General to draft a plan relating to the use of 
the Central Library at Geneva by the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. This plan was to be 
submitted, if possible, to the eighth session. 

In a note to the Council, the Secretary-General 
explained that the Fifth Committee of the Paris 
Assembly had requested him to submit a special re- 
port on the organization of library services and 
library policy to the next regular session of the 
General Assembly. Inasmuch as this report would 
cover the services of the library in Geneva as well 
as the libraries at Lake Success, he added, the Council 
might prefer to postpone further consideration of the 
plan for the Geneva Library until that report had 
been prepared. 

In the meantime, he reported, a working arrange- 
ment had been made between the Central Library 
and the World Health Organization (which has its 
Headquarters in Geneva) for the use of the library. 

The Fifth Committees’ decisions, observed Dr. W. 
B. Sutch (NEW ZEALAND), in no way prejudged the 
question of the use of the Geneva Library by the 
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United Nations and the specialized agencies. He 
proposed, accordingly, that the Council should take 
note of the provisional arrangements made with WHO 
and ask the Secretary-General to submit to the Coun- 
cil’s ninth session a definitive plan for the use of the 
Geneva Library by the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies. 

V. V. Skorobogaty (BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.) made 
the point that the bulk of the library should in no 
case be transferred to a specialized agency. Lending 
books to WHO, however, would not damage the 
integrity of the library. 

New Zealand’s proposal was then adopted un- 
animously by the Council. 


Proceeds From Sale of UNRRA Supplies 

By arrangements with UNRRA, governments of 
some countries were to sell UNRRA supplies and 
use the proceeds for selected local relief and rehabili- 
tation projects. After the termination of UNRRA 
these countries were to report to the Council on the 
proceeds of sales. 

Before the Council at its present session were 
reports from Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Greece, Hungary, the Philippines, Poland and from 
the United States military authorities in South Korea. 
(UNRRA supplies in North Korea were distributed 
free and therefore no report is due.) The Secretary- 
General reported that on March 9, 1948, he had 
reminded Albania, the Byelorussian S.S.R., China, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., and Yugoslavia that he had 
not received their reports for the Council. 

(Continued on page 195) 


















Changes In Agenda 
The Economic and Social Council decided to 
defer four items in its provisional agenda to its 
ninth session. These were: 
@ Item 10. International facilities for the pro- 
motion of training in public administration. 
@ Item 12. Question of election of three mem- 
bers of the Economic Board for Palestine. 
@ Item 37. Report by the Secretary-General on 
housing and town and country planning. 
@ Item 40. Study of statelessness 
In addition, the Council deleted two items from 
the provisional agenda: 
@ Item 48. Participation of Member States in 
the work of the Economic and Social Council. 
@ Item 51. Location of the ninth session of the 
Economic and Social Council. 
(Deletion of this item means that the ninth ses- 
sion will be held at Geneva in July, 1949, as agreed 
at the Councils’ seventh session.) 
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TRUSTEESHIP IN ACTION 


1. Togoland Under French Administration 


West of the Cameroons, between Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast, are the two Trust Territories of Togo- 
land, one administered by France and the other by 
the United Kingdom. 


The larger of the two Territories is that adminis- 
tered by France with an area of 21,200 square miles, 
inhabited by 944,446 people. Running north-south, it 
consists of a low-lying sandy coastal zone intersected 
by small streams and lagoons; an eastern plateau 
with marshy areas; a central mountainous region; and, 
in the north, a flat and fertile savannah. The southern 
parts are humid with two rainy and two dry seasons; 
the northern portion, on the other hand, is very dry 
and warm and has only one rainy season. 


Political Advancement 


In submitting to the Trusteeship Council on Janu- 
ary 28 the annual report on the Territory for 1947, 


J. H. Cedile, Special Representative of the French 
Administration, pointed out that his Government had 
applied the same political principles to Togoland as 
to the Cameroons (see the BULLETIN, vol. VI, no. 4, 
p. 142). 


The Territory is administered as an autonomous 
administrative and financial unit. At its head is the 
High Commissioner, who promulgates laws and de- 
crees, issues regulations, and exercises military author- 
ity—and is directly responsible to the Minister of 
French Overseas Territories. The High Commissioner 
is assisted by a Secretary-General and advised by a 
Privy Council, consisting of four officials and four 
unofficial members of whom two are indigenous 
French subjects. 

The French Government’s decree of October 25, 
1946, established a Representative Assembly for 
Togoland (and a similar body for the Cameroons, it 
may be recalled) with authority to make final deci- 


Children at an open-air school at Lome, in Togoland under French administration. (French 


Embassy Information Service.) 
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sions on a number of subjects and with consultative 
rights. The Assembly’s competence is limited by a 
system of control exercised by the Conseil d’Etat in 
France, which acts on proposals from the High Com- 
missioner. 


Six members of the Togoland Assembly are elected 
by male and female voters of French citizenship and 
the remaining 24 by indigenous persons of both sexes. 
According to Mr. Cedile, two of the representatives 
elected by the European population were Africans. 
The President of the Assembly is Sylvanus Olympio— 
who appeared in person before the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil in December, 1947 to present the petition of the 
Ewe-speaking people of Togoland. 


In 1947, the Assembly held three meetings, lasting 
more than four months, during which all important 
questions concerning life in Togoland were discussed, 
Mr. Cedile reported. Moreover, its permanent com- 
mittee holds meetings twice a month, at which mem- 
bers of the Administration and department heads dis- 
cuss important questions with the members. 


No taxes may be levied without the agreement of 
the Assembly, and it approves the items in the 10- 
year economic plan (which is under continual study 
by the French Government), and also the new invest- 
ment plans. “I may assure you that we ask for the 
opinion of the Assembly even on the smallest details,” 
Mr. Cedile told the Council. “I shall mention as an 
example that the Assembly determined the site of the 
new hospitals and colleges which we are building.” It 
may Oppose proposals submitted by the Administra- 
tion—and has, in fact, done so. 


At Paris, Togoland under French Administration 
is represented in the National Assembly by one mem- 
ber; in the Conseil de la République by two members; 
and in the Assembly of the French Union by one 
member. These four elected members, three of whom 
are Africans, are in constant touch with the local 
administration. “They are an extra link,” declared the 
Special Representative, “proving to what extent at 
the present time the inhabitants of Togoland are re- 
sponsible—and I use the word intentionally—for the 
carrying out of the business of their country.” 


The Territory is divided into six cercles, each in the 
charge of a commandant de cercle who is responsible 
to the High Commissioner. The indigenous chiefs also 
play an important role in helping to administer justice 
and to collect taxes from African communities. The 
chiefs receive salaries from the Administration. 


Mr. Cedile spoke at some length on “the most 
important question for the Territory”: that of the 
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Ewe people who inhabit both the Togoland Trust 
Territories and who in 1947 submitted a petition to 
the Trusteeship Council requesting unification under 
one administration. (The Council’s action was to ap- 
prove a joint Anglo-French memorandum for eco- 
nomic, fiscal, and cultural reforms and the setting up 
of a permanent Franco-British Commission for Togo- 
land Affairs. ) 


This Commission has already met twice, Mr. Cedile 
continued, and the next session will take place at the 
end of March or thereabouts. Meanwhile during 1948, 
chiefs from both sides of the frontier held a conference 
at Palime and passed resolutions which were sent to 
the Trusteeship Council and to the French and British 
Covernments. Held without any difficulties whatever, 
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the conference showed the confidence now existing 
between the two Administering Authorities and the 


Togoland inhabitants. 


Considerable progress had been made, especially 
regarding the opening of the frontiers between the 
two Trust Territories, Mr. Cedile said, although the 
Administering Authorities had encountered difficulties 
in implementing the Council’s proposals. A full 
Anglo-French statement on the subject will be made 
when the Council takes up the Ewe question. 


Economic Advancement 


A basic feature of the economic position of the Ter- 
ritory is that only some 8000 square kilometres—or 
14.5 per cent of the total area—is arable. Nowhere is 
the land very fertile, and in the densely populated 
Lama-Kara subdivision it is almost exhausted. The 
quantity and quality of production is limited by un- 
even rainfall, lack of transport facilities, and the primi- 
tive methods of cultivation. The densely populated 
parts of the Territory suffer from food shortages 
which the Administration has sought to alleviate by 
shifting inhabitants to relatively unoccupied sections. 


Of the variety of crops produced for export or local 
consumption, the most important, apart from food- 
stuffs, are palm oil and kernel, cocoa and coffee. Since 
the river banks and the southern forest region are 
infested by the tsetse fly, the areas suitable for raising 
livestock are limited. However, the Administration has 
established veterinary stations and is attempting to 
improve the quality of meat. 


The internal trade of the Trust Territory—market- 
ing foodstuffs and retailing imported goods—is mostly 
carried on in markets controlled by the Administra- 
tion. Hawkers outside these markets are required to 
carry trading licenses. External trade is controlled by 
French and British corporations. A system of ration- 
ing and price control has been established because of 
the post-war shortage of imported goods. In order to 
encourage local agricultural production, the Adminis- 
tration has organized a barter system whereby the 
peasants exchange palm produce, cocoa and coffee 
for imported manufactured goods. 


Togoland is not in any customs union and has no 
tariff arrangement with neighboring dependencies. Nor 
is any preferential treatment accorded to imports and 
exports with France or French possessions. In 1947, 
total imports amounted to 959,800,000 francs ($13,- 
699,686), and exports amounted to 610,700,000 
francs ($8,716,814). The principal imports included 
cotton piece goods, distilled beverages, vehicles, per- 
fumes, sugar, gasoline, fresh fruits, and fish and flour, 
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while the chief exports were coffee, cocoa, palm 
kernel, ground nuts, and livestock. France and its 
possessions provided 64.2 per cent of the imports, 
and received approximately 73 per cent of the Terri- 
tory’s exports. 

Customs and excise duties, direct taxes (includ- 
ing a poll tax) and the local profit tax are the main 
sources of revenue which amounted in 1947 to some 
304,000,000 francs ($4,339,138). In addition the 
Territory receives a grant of 13,063,000 francs from 
the Administering Authority for health projects. Up to 
November, 1947, (with the accounts not yet closed), 
total expenditures were estimated at 175,239,163.30 
francs ($2,501,273), of which 34 per cent was allo- 
cated to Government Enterprises (Exploitations in- 
dustrielles), 28 per cent to social and economic serv- 
ices, 26 per cent to general administration, 10 per cent 
to miscellaneous expenditure, and 1.2 per cent to pub- 
lic debt services. 


Like the Cameroons, Togoland benefits from a 
ten-year economic and social development plan. 
Financed out of grants from the Administering Au- 
thority and advances from the Caisse Centrale de la 
France d’Outre-Mer, this plan calls for improvement 
of communications, agricultural development—includ- 
ing the establishment of experimental stations, model 
farms, and a station for the development of ground- 
nut production—and sanitary works and educational 
improvements. 


“The economic situation of Togoland is favorable,” 
Mr. Cedile declared, with current high prices giving 
“a very optimistic picture.” Those conditions might 
not be maintained, of course, “but we are working 
hard to improve local industry, to set up soap fac- 
tories, oil factories, and fishing installations, in order 
that we may be sure of finding an outlet for our 
produce.” 


The main effort now being made is to equip the 
country. In 1949, Mr. Cedile said, 450,000,000 
C.F.A. (colonies frangaises africaines) francs had 
been put at the disposal of Togoland from the Invest- 
ment Fund which assists territories of the French 
Union. Of this sum, 270,000,000 C.F.A. francs (cor- 
responding to about £500,000) was a gift from the 
French Government, to be used to build hospitals, 
schools, and roads, “without any hope of its being 
refunded and without any payment of interest.” 


Social Advancement 


The French Constitution of 1946 guarantees basic 
human rights to all sections of the population. Free- 
dom of association is guaranteed and two political 
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parties are active in Togoland. Eight newspapers are 
published in the Territory. All persons are protected 
against arbitrary arrest, and individual liberty is guar- 
anteed. Slavery and similar practices have been sup- 
pressed. The French civil code confers full political 
and legal rights on women with French personal status, 
but in practice the rights of women differ from one 
community to another. The Administration is not 
aware of any indigenous restrictions against women 
entering any trade or profession. 


“We have given the greatest freedom of action to 
trade unions,” Mr. Cedile said, and the annual report 
states that local legislation also provides for work- 
men’s compensation and for arbitration councils, and 
recognizes the principle of non-discrimination in em- 
ployment and wages. The average working week is 48 


hours; but civil servants observe a 45-hour week and. 


at Lomé—the principal town in Togoland—most en- 
terprises do not operate on Saturday afternoon. The 
average skilled laborer receives 1,200-6,841 francs 
monthly, while semi-skilled workers receive 950-2,325 
francs. 


As to medical services, the Administration’s efforts 
have been those of. “penetration,” according to Mr. 


Womenfolk display their handicrafts at a market 
place in Ho, Togoland under British administra- 
tion. (British Information Services.) 
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Cedile. “Our purpose is to try to find sick people in 
the remotest places and, if need be, to bring them to 
the hospitals. This system stamped out sleeping sick- 
ness—which is now no more than a memory—and 
other diseases.” 


Various methods are used in this work: mobile 
squads staffed by doctors and nurses; the establish- 
ment of dispensaries situated about 20 kilometers from 
each other; and the construction of hospitals in urban 
centres, such as the 500-bed hospital now being built 
in Lomé. 


Educational Advancement 


All education is completely free in the Administra- 
tion-run schools. “There are no specialized schools for 
young Europeans,” Mr. Cedile said, “and there is only 
one kind of school for everybody.” 


Enrollment has jumped from 1,000 in 1939 to 
25,000 at present. Secondary educational facilities 
have been established. The principle in effect is to set 
up primary schools everywhere in Togoland and sec- 
ondary courses at Lomé and Sokode. This is com- 
plemented by technical education. 


“Togoland needs men of the élite,” Mr. Cedile 
declared, “and we want all doctors, teachers and en- 
gineers necessary to the country for its future devel- 
opment to receive instruction precisely the same as 
that given to French children. For that reason each 
year we choose the best pupils and send them to 
France to study in the higher schools and universities 
of France.” 


Several scholarship students are now in French 
universities and technical schools, he pointed out, 
adding that a number of doctors and teachers who had 
studied in France now occupy posts in Togoland for- 
merly held by Frenchmen. 


In 1947, according to the report, Government ex- 
penditures on education amounted to 27,651,000 
francs—or 9.09 per cent of the budget—apart from 
a grant of 4,941,425 francs to mission schools. 


The Education Department supervises the work of 
both Government and private institutions, and directs 
sports, physical education, and youth movements. 
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?. Togoland Under British Administration 


One of the outstanding features of conditions in 
the British-administered Trust Territory of Togoland 
during the past few pears has been the progressive 
development of local government, particularly in the 
fiscal field. This was a point made by D. A. Suther- 
land, Special Representative of the Administering 
Authority, in presenting the annual report of the Ter- 
ritory to the Trusteeship Council on January 31. 


Three hundred and twenty miles long with an aver- 
age width of about 40 miles, the Territory lies just 
north of the Equator, between the Gold Coast Colony 
in West Africa, and Togoland under French adminis- 
tration. Populated by 382,000 people, the total area 
of 13,040 square miles is divided into northern and 
southern sections. The majority of the people in the 
southern half are Ewes, while various tribes, includ- 
ing Sudanese, live in the northern section. 


Notable in the period of eight years covered by the 
report, said Mr. Sutherland, was the realization by the 
chiefs and people of the territory of the importance 
of an orderly financial system. The result was that in 
1947-48, the total actual revenue was approximately 
£28,000, and expenditures about £31,000. Of the 
revenue about £8,000 came from grants-in-aid from 
the Gold Coast Government. This financial improve- 
ment was accompanied by a general increase in func- 
tions essential to political and constitutional advance- 
ment. There had been marked progress in the social 
and economic field. The creation of a separate water 
supply department, which concentrated on rural areas, 
showed the importance attached to such develop- 
ments. 


The Territory’s internal economy was also expand- 
ing. This was reflected in the increased volume of 
Post Office Savings Bank deposits. In 1941 these 
amounted to £2,693, in 1943 to £18,000, and in 1947 
to £37,000. 


Administrative Position 


Administered as an integral part of the Gold Coast 
Colony, the Trust Territory does not possess legisla- 
tive, administrative or budgetary autonomy, the re- 
port states. The Governor of the Gold Coast is assisted 
by an executive council consisting of seven ex-officio 
members and such other persons as may be appointed 
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by him. The Gold Coast Legislative Council has 31 
members with an unofficial majority, including one 
elected Ewe member from the Territory. 


For administrative purposes the Territory is divided 
into two sections. Local government institutions in its 
southern section comprise the Native Authorities and 
State Councils established by the Native Administra- 
tion Ordinance. 


A Native Authority has the power to issue orders 
for specific purposes enumerated in the Ordinance. 
State Councils are constituted by the paramount and 
divisional chiefs. There are also divisional councils 
consisting of the divisional chiefs, sitting with their 
divisional sub-chiefs. State and divisional councils 
have power to enquire into all disputes of a constitu- 
tional or political nature arising within the limits of 
the state or division. The Territory has no suffrage 
laws or regulations. 


The Ewe Problem 


The main event of the year 1947, according to the 
report, was the consideration by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil of the Ewe petitions, and the Anglo-French memo- 
randum concerning this problem. In this connection, 
an administrative reorganization took place in the 
southern half of the Territory. The Keta District and 
the Ewe-speaking region of the Ad District of the 
Gold Coast were amalgamated with the southern sec- 
tion for administration purposes, under a senior dis- 
trict commissioner at Ho. This link is designed to 
secure greater continuity of service by administrative 
officers among related tribal units, and also to achieve 
closer co-operation of departmental officers at Ho. 


The judicial organization includes two sets of 
courts—the supreme court and the magistrates’ court 
administering English law—as well as the native 
tribunals and courts which administer native law and 
custom. Administrative officers have powers of re- 
view and transfer in the native courts. English is used 
in the supreme and magistrates’ courts, while native 
courts hear cases in the tribal languages. All court 
records are kept in English. 


The Territory’s basic economy is almost entirely 
agricultural and pastoral, with about 95 per cent of 
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the people living slightly above the subsistence level 
as peasant farmers. Cocoa is the main export crop 
and chief source of revenue, the estimated export for 
1947-48 being 16,000 tons. Rice and groundnuts 
are becoming popular cash crops in the northern 
section of the country. 


Mr. Sutherland disclosed that a secretary for rural 
development had recently been appointed to co- 
ordinate plans affecting agriculture, forestry, animal 
health and co-operative societies, of which the Terri- 
tory has ten. A separate fisheries department has also 
been established. Roads and communications, includ- 
ing wireless and telegraphs have been developed, a 
factor which will appreciably assist development. 


Land in the southern section generally belongs to 
the tribe, but the individual occupier enjoys security 
of tenure, so long as he has the consent of the chief 
and maintains his land under cultivation. With the 
introduction of such permanent crops as cocoa, there 
has been a tendency for individual, rather than com- 
munal ownership of land. 


The indigenous priest-kings—the Tendanas in 
the northern section—have sole authority to grant or 
terminate rights of occupancy and receive the cus- 
tomary offerings to propitiate the spirits. 


Under the Public Lands Ordinance the Gold Coast 
Government may acquire land for public service and 
a total of 1.14 square miles has been so acquired. 
Forestry policy is directed towards conservation 
rather than large-scale economic exploitation, and 
some 242 square miles are reserved forests. Except 
for small quantities of ebony there is no export of 
forest products. No mines or mineral deposits of eco- 
nomic value exist in the Territory. 

The country possesses no major manufacturing in- 
dustries and the amount of private capital invested is 
negligible. The chief local handicrafts include brick 
and tile-making, weaving, and ebony and ivory carv- 
ing. Gathering honey and beeswax make another oc- 
cupation. An ordinance has been passed to establish 
an Industrial Development Corporation, designed to 
aid Africans and others in the development of local 
industries. Mr. Sutherland also reported that a new 
post of secretary of commerce and industry was re- 
cently created. In addition, the Gold Coast Industrial 
Deveiopment Corporation has been established with 
the aim of establishing new industries and developing 
those already existing. The report notes that there is a 
strong demand for imported consumer goods of all 
types, and that prices of available goods continue to 
be high. 

Full freedom of thought, expession and conscience, 
and free exercise of religious worship and instruction 
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One of the many new irrigation wells constructed 
in many parts of British Togoland. (British Infor- 
mation Services. ) 


are ensured to all inhabitants, according to the report. 
There are no restrictions on the right to petition. The 
only political association in the country is the Ewe 
Conference set up in 1946. Although no newspapers 
are published, Gold Coast periodicals circulating in 
the Territory are not censored. 

Women and young girls practise how to write in a 


mass literary campaign launched in British Togo- 
land. (British Information Services.) 
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The English law of arrest prevails, with its safe- 
guards. All elements of the population are subject to 
the same laws concerning the safety of property and 
person. There are no restrictions to the free movement 
of people within and outside the Territory. 

Although slavery no longer exists, it is possible that 
the pledging of children for debt is still practised in 
the northern section. Polygamy is still prevalent and 
child marriages do take place, although not as much 
as in the past. 

Women play an important part in the Territory’s 
economic life, having a virtual monopoly of all petty 
trade in local produce, as well as a large share of the 
trade in imported goods. It is not customary for 
women to work as wage earners, but opportunities 
exist for them to enter government service as nurses, 
midwives, health visitors, teachers, telephone opera- 
tors, type-setters, proof readers, and welfare workers. 
A general lack of education among women, however, 
prevents them from being more widely employed. 

The report records a slight but general improvement 
in the standard of living during recent years, owing 
to better communications, higher prices for agricul- 
tural produce, and improved water supplies. Local 
labor requirements are normally satisfied, but there is 
little opportunity for skilled labor owing to the absence 
of industrial and technical works of any importance. 
Compulsory labor for public works and services is act 
permitted, but subject to the approval of the district 
commissioners, the chiefs may call upon labor for 
certain purposes within the limits prescribed by the 
Forced Labor Convention. 


Wage levels, set by the Government in the southern 
section, range from 2s.6d. per day for laborers, to a 
maximum of 200s. a month for overseers. Wage stand- 
ards are somewhat lower in the northern section where 
they are fixed by the Native Authorities. The general 
work-week is 45 hours foi labor employed by the 
Government and the Native Authorities. There are no 
trade unions in the Territory. The only trade dispute 
in 1947 involved 40 sanitary workers and was settled 
quickly. 

The conventions and recommendations of the ILO, 
as accepted by the United Kingdom Government on 
behalf of the Gold Coast, have been equally applied 
to the Territory. 

Medical and health services form a part of the 
services provided by the Gold Coast, and in 1947 
there were two medical officers stationed at Ho and 
Hoboe. There are at present no medical officers in the 
northern section, but a medical officer of the North- 
ern Territories of the Gold Coast makes fairly regular 
visits to the area. In 1947 there were four government 
hospitals, one dispensary, two mission dispensaries, 
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two leper settlements, and five ante-natal and child 
welfare centres in the Territory. 


The Territory has four prisons but prisoners sen- 

tenced to 12 months or over are transferred to central 
prisons in the Gold Coast. Corporal punishment may 
be applied by law both to indigenous and non-indige- 
nous inhabitants, but is now rarely imposed on adults. 
No juvenile under 14 is imprisoned, and those between 
14 and 16 years of age are sent to an industrial school 
at Agona Swedru, in the Gold Coast, while those be- 
tween 16 and 20 are committed to the industrial 
school at Accra. The courts have wide discretion in 
dealing with juvenile offenders. 
According to Mr. Sutherland, the demand for school- 
ing has reached great proportions in the Territory 
during the last ten years. In 1941 the total enrollment 
in primary schools in the southern section was, he 
said, 7,953, of whom 6,082 were boys. In 1947, 
21,985 pupils were enrolled, of whom 16,358 were 
boys. The estimated school age-population of the Ter- 
ritory is 82,000. In 1939 there were 295 teachers, but 
this figure had now increased to 784. Two post-pri- 
mary colleges for the training of teachers have been 
established in the Territory. In the southern section 
all schools are conducted by missions and churches, 
while in the north most are run by Native Authorities. 
Mr. Sutherland pointed out that these institutions were 
not in a position to pay their teachers on the scales 
applicable to government teachers. Of the 333 primary 
schools in the Territory, 115 are assisted by the Gov- 
ernment, while others receive grants from the Native 
Authorities. Facilities for higher education are avail- 
able in the Gold Coast and attendance at these insti- 
tutions may be facilitated by grants from the Govern- 
ment. In addition, scholarships are available for Afri- 
cans qualifying for university education and advanced 
professional training in the United Kingdom. 


The 1947 Gold Coast budget provides for an ex- 
penditure of £1,212,760 for education and school con- 
struction, but no actual figures are available for edu- 
cational allocation for the Territory. 

With regard to facilities for adult education, the 
report states that except for the Public Relation De- 
partment’s mobile cinema and news bulletin, two 
social centres and some church experiments, no com- 
prehensive scheme has so far been worked out. There 
are as yet no public libraries in the Territory. 

Summing up the Administration’s report to the 
Council, Mr. Sutherland said that, in general, devel- 
opment in practically all fields had been steadily and, 
in some cases, remarkably progressive, especially in 
view of the difficulties of the war years and the post- 
war shortage of skilled supervisory staff, essential 
materials and equipment. 
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TRUSTEESHIP IN ACTION 


3. Council Debates Educational Advancement 


One of the most important issues before the Trus- 
teeship Council, the question of educational advance- 
ment in Trust Territories, was taken up by the 
Council at its meeting on February 8. The question 
stemmed from a resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly at its Paris session, which made the follow- 
ing recommendations to the Council: 

@ To request the Administering Authorities to in- 
tensify, within their possibilities, their efforts to in- 
crease educational facilities, even if this should involve 
an increase in the budgetary provisions for this 
purpose. 

@ To propose to the Administering Authorities that 
primary education should be free, and that access to 
higher education should not be dependent on means. 
@ To suggest to the Administering Authorities the 
improvement and expansion of existing facilities for 
the training of indigenous teachers. 

@ To study in consultation with the Administering 
Authorities the improvement and expansion of exist- 
ing facilities for the training of indigenous teachers. 
@ To study in consultation with the Administering 
Authorities, and, if the Council considers it desirable, 
with UNESCO, the financial and technical implica- 
tions of a further expansion of those educational 
facilities, including the possibility of establishing and 
maintaining in 1952 a university to meet the higher 
educational needs of the inhabitants of Trust Ter- 
ritories in Africa. 

Finally, the Assembly’s resolution asked the Ad- 
ministering Authorities to furnish the Council each 
year with the most complete and detailed information 
obtainable on this subject. 


President's Proposal 


The greater part of the Council’s discussion re- 
volved round a proposal presented by the President, 
Dr. Liu Chieh. This called for the establishment of 
a committee of experts to undertake a preparatory 
study of the educational facilities in the various 
Trust Territories. Outlining his proposal, Dr. Liu 
Chieh explained that it was primarily concerned with 
the paragraph in the Assembly’s resolution, under 
which the Council was required to study not only 
the existing facilities for higher education in Trust 
Territories, but also the “financial and technical im- 
plications of a further expansion of these facilities.” 

It appeared to him that the Council could not 
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embark on a detailed discussion of any such projects 
without a preliminary study first being made by a 
small committee of experts. What he envisaged, 
said Dr. Liu Chieh, was a purely technical committee 
which would not arrive at conclusions but which 
would present the facts and data on which the Coun- 
cil itself would base its conclusions and discussions. 
The committee of experts, whose members could be 
drawn from the Secretariat and, if necessary, from 
outside sources as well, would consult with the Ad- 
ministering Authorities, and collect all available in- 
formation on the existing situation, as well as on 
plans contemplated for the future. The committee 
would then present a report to the next session of 
the Council, which could then draw its own conclu- 
sions on the subject. The President emphasized that 
the suggested committee would not be authorized to 
propose any modification on the budget of a Trust 
Territory. Such action could only be taken by the 
Administering Authority directly concerned. 


If, however, the Assembly resolution was to be 
reasonably interpreted the committee would of neces- 
sity study the financial implications of any educa- 
tional expansion program that was advocated, since 
it would be impracticable to suggest a program that 
was beyond the Territory’s financial resources. Sub- 
sequently, the President suggested the following terms 
of reference for the proposed committee: 


(a) Assemble all available information on educa- 
tional facilities in the Trust Territories of Africa, 
with special reference to existing facilities for higher 
education and plans for development and expansion. 
(b) Make a preliminary study of the financial and 
technical implications of a further expansion of these 
facilities. (c) Make a preliminary study of the pos- 
sibilities of establishing a university in Africa in 1952. 
(d) Carry out these preliminary studies and assemble 
information in consulation with the Administering 
Authorities concerned. And, (e) submit to the Coun- 
cil in the course of its next session a report on the 
results of these studies, together with all relevant 
documentation. 


Support for Proposal 
Dr. Liu Chieh’s proposal was supported by the rep- 
resentatives of Mexico, the United States and Costa 


Rica. Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, pointed out 
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that the functions of such a committee would not 
merely be to assemble information and to present 
in one document what was already available in the 
different reports on the Trust Territories. Rather 
would it consider how existing facilities could be 
expanded, and the financial and technical implica- 
tions of such expansion. 


For such a study consultation would, he said, be 
necessary with the Administering Authorities, and 
also with the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). Mr. Padilla 
Nervo could not see how the Council could avoid 
the urgent question of educational expansion in the 
Trust Territories, nor did he see any danger in under- 
taking a preliminary study for setting up a university 
in Africa. He was surprised that the representatives 
of the Administering Authorities seemed suspicious 
of any such undertaking. 


Sharing these views Francis B. Sayre, of the 
United States, contended that it was not enough to 
investigate existing educational facilities in the Trust 
Territories. The aim of the Assembly’s resolution 
was the intensification of those facilities, and that 
task called for the assistance of pedagogical experts. 
Mr. Sayre regarded the Assembly’s resolution on the 
subject as a very serious issue, which could not be 
discussed without a thorough study being made by 
some such organ as a committee of experts. 


A. F. Canas, of Costa Rica, thought the proposed 
committee could quite well be set up immediately, 
and that representatives of the Administering Author- 
thorities should be asked to work in co-operation 
with it. 


Other Views 


While not opposed to the principle of a committee 
of experts on education, Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, 
found the suggestion premature at that present stage. 
The collection of information from the Administering 
Authorities was, he asserted, the function of the 
Secretariat. 


Only when that work was accomplished and the 
Council had obtained a picture of the present position 
and plans for the future could it decide whether to 
formulate recommendations immediately, or whether 
to obtain the views of experts before proceeding 
further in the matter. Mr. Ryckmans did not agree 
with the suggested terms of reference for the pro- 
posed committee, and supported the suggestions of 
the French representative, that the provisions relating 
to a study of financial and technical implications 
and the establishment of a university in Africa should 
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be eliminated. He also felt that the provision “D”, 
calling on the committee to cary out the preliminary 
studies in consultation with the Administering Author- 
ities concerned, was contradictory to the Assembly’s 
resolution. 


A. A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., suggested that 
the Council should follow the same procedure as it 
had used in the question of administrative unions, 
namely to ask the Secretariat to collect all available 
information on the subject. Later in the session, 
when the Council had studied all the reports of the 
Administering Authorities, it could decide whether 
a committee was necessary. 


Turning to the substance of the question, the Soviet 
representative maintained that the Administering Au- 
thorities had neglected their responsibilities for edu- 
cational advancement, as only six to seven per cent 
of the Territories’ budgets was spent on education. 
Local languages were not taught in the schools. The 
Council should take definite measures to see that the 
Administering Authorities implemented the resolu- 
tion of the Assembly on the question. 


At the invitation of the President, Dr. A. Cortesao, 
representative of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, then made a 
statement to the Council. Outlining the future plans 
of UNESCO, with special emphasis on its program 
for under-developed regions, Dr. Cortesao assured 
the Council of his organization’s fullest co-operation 
on all questions concerning the economic and social 
progress of the inhabitants of under-developed coun- 
tries of the world. He recalled that at the last General 
Conference of UNESCO, an important resolution had 
been adopted stressing the need for paying special 
attention to the problems of education in Trust and 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, and recommending 
that UNESCO should continue to collaborate with 
the United Nations and with the governments of 
those territories in this particular field. Mr. Cortesao 
stated that the Director-General of UNESCO con- 
sidered that the first step to be taken in this problem 
was to set up a program of elementary education, 
and at the same time arrange for the training of 
teachers. 


Replying to a question later in the debate, Mr. 
Cortesao said that the regional seminars organized 
by UNESCO on educational questions were held at 
a cost of about $30,000, which was .paid by the 
Member states of the Organization. 


After various other suggestions by members had 
been considered, the Council adopted, by ten votes 
to none, a resolution transmitting to the Administer- 
ing Authorities the first four of the five recommenda- 
tions contained in the Assembly’s resolution. 
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When, on February 17, the Council resumed con- 
sideration of the Assembly’s fifth recommendation, 
discussion centered on a resolution submitted by the 
United States representative, Mr. Sayre. This pro- 
posed a committee of the Council (consisting of the 
representatives of the United Kingdom, China, France, 
and Mexico), to study the Assembly’s recommenda- 
tions, and report back to the Council before the end 
of its fifth session, scheduled for June, 1949. Ac- 
cording to this draft resolution, the committee would 
consult with the respective Administering Authorities 
and would be free to call on such technical experts as 
it might find desirable, including the Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations. Dr. Liu Chieh’s 
original proposal for the establishment of a com- 
mittee of experts was withdrawn in favor of the 
United States resolution. 


The representatives of the United Kingdom, France 
and Belgium opposed the proposal. Declaring that 
it was impractical, Sir Alan Burns of the United 
Kingdom, pointed out that a three-power conference, 
comprising France, Belgium and the United King- 
dom, was to be held in Paris during March when 
questions discussed would include that of establish- 
ing a university in Africa. Sir Alan thought that in 
the meantime the Secretariat could assemble material 
on the basis of which a memorandum could be pre- 
pared, providing detailed information on all existing 
educational facilities in the Trust Territories, and on 
the plans of the Administering Authorities for ex- 
panding such facilities. As the Council could then 
reach a decision on the basis of such documents, Sir 
Alan felt that it was unnecessary to set up a com- 
mittee at the present stage. 


Roger Garreau, of France, observed that establish- 
ing a university in Africa would have no appeal for 
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the students of the French Trust Territories. Those 
students, he said, preferred to pursue their studies 
in the universities of metropolitan France. Further- 
more, he believed that the students of the French 
Trust Territories would consider the establishment 
of a university of Africa as a kind of “segregation” 
as only colored students would be supposed to study 
there. 


Decision Deferred 


Mr. Garreau opposed the plan for a Council com- 
mittee on the grounds that the Council should first 
have all possible documentation assembled by the 
Secretariat, and also programs of study in the schools 
of the Trust Territories—this latter to be furnished 
by the Administering Authorities. 

Mr. Sayre emphasized that his delegation’s resolu- 
tion should not be construed as having any political 
implications. The only question before the Council 
was, he asserted, how to approach the problems out- 
lined in the Assembly’s resolution. He believed that 
the proposed committee of the Council members 
could in no way be substituted by a committee of 
experts, as suggested by some representatives. 

Jose Ingles, of the Philippines, suggested that a 
committee of the whole might be preferable to a 
committee composed of only a few members of the 
Council. He also thought that any such committee 
should avail itself of the assistance of UNESCO 
instead of requesting the assistance of technical ex- 
perts on the question. 

After a protracted discussion, during which various 
amendments to the United States draft resolution 
were presented, the Council decided to defer any 
final action in the matter until later in its present 
session. 


4. Council Considers Petitions 


Performing one of its most important functions, the 
Trusteeship Council is examining a number of peti- 
tions from inhabitants of Trust Territories. A record 
number, 34, is now before the current session. 
Twenty-eight of these came from East Africa, which is 
explained by the fact that a number of them were 
submitted last summer through the Council’s Visiting 
Mission when it toured Tanganyika and Ruanda- 
Urundi. 

There is no lack of variety in the petitions, for the 
complaints range from alienation of lands to aliena- 
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tion of affections. The Mwami of Urundi asks for the 
return to his Kingdom of the Bugufi district of Tan- 
ganyika, while a petitioner in Cameroons under 
French administration complains that after his de- 
mobilization he returned home to find that his wife’s 
love had been stolen by a French colonist of the dis- 
trict—and he appeals to the United Nations for justice 
as he has not sufficient means to hire the services of a 
lawyer. Some residents of Ruanda-Urundi are under 
orders of expulsion because of charges of “commercial 
faults’ or “gold trouble.” Several petitioners allege 
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legal, financial and other discriminations against 
Asians, and request the United Nations to intervene 
on their behalf. (The Trusteeship Council also re- 
ceived the Administering Authority’s observation on 
these petitions, explaining its policy with regard to 
expulsion, and the measures taken with regard to the 
individual petitioners. ) 

One petitioner protests against the alleged fortifica- 
tion of the Trust Territory of Tanganyika on the 
grounds that it is “against the terms of Britain’s Man- 
date.” Still others petition for improvement of educa- 
tional and hospital facilities, or complain against the 
existing system of land tenure. 

Apart from these petitions by individuals there are 
several from organizations or groups. For example, 
the St. Joan’s International Social and Political 
Alliance requests that a study of the problem of child 
marriage and compulsory marriage be specifically in- 
cluded in the terms of reference of all visiting missions 
to Trust Territories. Twenty-two Shinyanga Township 
Africans make a series of requests for improved con- 
ditions in Tanganyika, while the Bahaya Union of the 
same Territory asks for the unification of Tanganyika 
and Ruanda-Urundi, claiming that the division of the 
former German East Africa has caused economic and 
social suffering. The Council of the Chagga tribe re- 
quests that Native Authorities in Tanganyika be given 
greater control of education; that teachers’ training 
colleges be established in every province; that English 
be taught at an early stage in primary schools; and 
that certain land reforms be introduced. 


From the Pacific island of Nauru, smallest of the 
Trust Territories, comes a petition from the Council 
of Chiefs. Nauru’s population, they say is, so small 
and so highly literate that twenty-five years under 
mandate have been long enough tutelage for participa- 
tion in the administration of their own affairs. They 
claim, however, that they still have no voice in formu- 
lating general administrative policy, and that previous 
appeals for some share in financial control have always 
been refused. The Council requests that a United 
Nations representative visit Nauru to make a full 


enquiry. 
Council Action 


The Council’s first step in examining the petitions 
was to set up an Ad Hoc Committee to screen them. 
This four-member body—Belgium, Mexico, the 
United States, and the U.S.S.R.—reported that all but 
two anonymous petitions should be considered. As 
to these two, Mexico and the U.S.S.R. desired that 
the Committee should report that—as a matter of 
principle—there was nothing in the Charter or the 
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Rules of Procedure which excluded anonymous peti- 
tions. The Belgian representative contended ,how- 
ever, that such communications should not be treated 
as petitions although he did not object to their sub- 
stance being brought to the Council’s attention. 


A further recommendation was made by the Ad 
Hoc Committee: That the Council decide what should 
be done about the petition which the Bakweri Land 
Committee in British-Administered Cameroons had 
submitted in August, 1946. 


At its third session, the Trusteeship Council de- 
cided to postpone consideration of the petition of 
1946 until it had received the report of a current Gov- 
ernment investigation into the lands question and 
until its visiting mission had been to the Cameroons. 
In September, 1948, however, the Land Committee 
wrote the Secretary-General, stating that the investi- 
gation had no bearing on its petition, because the 
Committee was asking “on moral grounds” for the 
“absolute control” of the lands taken by the Germans. 


The question which the Council now had to decide 
was: should it maintain its previous decision or should 
it reconsider the entire question? 

The members agreed that the Bakweri problem was 
serious and far-reaching in its consequences. Several, 
including the British representative, mantained that the 
Council could not take action before it had received 
the report of the investigation, although Sir Alan 
Burns emphasized that he had.no objection otherwise 
to a full discussion now. 


The United States representative then proposed that 
the Council invite information from the Administrat- 
ing Authority on the results of the special investiga- 
tion, and instruct its Visiting Mission to enquire fully 
into the problems raised by the Bakweri petitioners. 
The Chinese representative, however, thought this 
draft resolution would serve little purpose, and sug- 
gested that the Council study the petition at the same 
time as the annual report on the Cameroons under 
British administration. 

The United States representative then withdrew 
his resolution, which he had submitted, he said, only 
to expedite the work of the Council. The Soviet repre- 
sentative reserved his delegation’s right to submit it at 
a subsequent meeting in its present form or with some 
changes. 


Individual Petitions 


The Council began detailed consideration of per- 
sonal petitions—petitions relating to individual griev- 
ances or requests—on February 1. Petitions of a more 
general character, dealing with political, economic, 
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social, or educational problems in ene or more Trust 
Territories—were to be considered at a later stage. 


In regard to a number of personal petitions, the 
Council decided that no action was required. This 
was the decision, for example, on the petition of a 
Norwegian who charged that British subjects were 
favored in the allocation of ex-German property in 
a section of Tanganyika. The British representative 
gave evidence to show, however, that the Tanganyika 
Government was concerned not with racial considera- 
tions but with the qualifications of the applicants— 
and that the petitioner had in any case accepted a 
farm in another area, which was his second choice. 


Similarly, the Council decided that no action was 
required on two of the three petitions by Ruanda- 
Urundi residents protesting expulsion or deportation 
orders on charges of violating commercial regulations. 
In the case of the third petitioner, however, the Coun- 
cil adopted a Chinese proposal to the effect that the 
case be referred back to the Administering Authority 
with the recommendation that the petitioner’s case be 
re-examined in a spirit of leniency. 


A Tanganyika petitioner, acting for the British-born 
wife of a repatriated German subject, claimed that the 
Government had not vested her with her husband’s 
property as promised. The Council agreed that a 
satisfactory reply could be sent to the petitioner on 
the basis of observations by the representative of the 
Administering Authority, who outlined the steps being 
taken by the Tanganyika Government to come to a 
suitable arrangement in the matter. 


A drafting committee of the Council will, at a later 
stage, embody the conclusions on these and other 
petitions in replies which will be sent to each 
petitioner. Information on action taken by the Coun- 
cil will also be transmitted by the Secretary-General 
—to the Administering Authorities concerned. 


Continued from page 183 


During the discussion, V. V. Skorobogaty (Byelo- 
russian S.S.R.) stated that his country had in fact 
submitted a report. 


Dr. W. B. Sutch, of New Zealand, was disappointed 
to find that the Secretary-General’s report was almost 
exclusively devoted to figures, rather than to a wider 
and deeper interpretation of the influence of UNRRA 
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in initiating significant changes in the social economy 
of many countries. Proceeds from food and relief 
materials supplied by UNRRA, he pointed out, had 
been earmarked for use in initiating further rehabilita- 
tion projects. UNRRA’s work therefore presented 
a vital and unprecedented accomplishment that would 
be of continuing interest to the Council in the years 
to come. 


On the proposal of the United States, the Council 
decided, by 14 votes to none, with 3 abstentions, to 
take note of the Secretary-General’s report, and to 
urge Governments which have not yet submitted re- 
ports to do so as soon as possible. 


Increases in Cost of Living 


In the table of “Increases in Cost of Living” in 
vol. VI, no. 2, of the BULLETIN, dated January 15, 
the increase between 1937 and 1948 for the United 
Kingdom appeared as 10 per cent, which is ob- 
viously incorrect. 


The U. K. cost of living, as expressed in indices, 
rose between 1937 and June 1947 from the base 
figure 100 to 132. On June 17 of that year the 
index system was put on a revised basis, with that 
date as the new base. On this basis there was an 
increase of 10 per cent between June 1947 and 
June 1948. Since new factors were introduced in 
the revised index system which were not present 
in the calculations for the previous decade, the two 
sets of percentages are not exactly comparable but 
they indicate a general rise in living costs of more | 
than 40 per cent. 


it might also be noted that the index figure for 
Japan represents the change from August 1946. 
Index figures for France, Guatemala, Indonesia, 
Panama, and Venezuela cover only foods or foods 
plus a few additional items. These would show 
wider fluctuations than a general index. 
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Teaching About the United Nations 


New Measures Proposed by Economic and Social Council 


“Teaching of the purposes and principles, the struc- 
ture and the activities of the United Nations in the 
schools of Member states”’—to quote the words of 
the General Assembly resolution of November 17, 
1947—is being carried on with ever-widening scope 
in a number of Member countries. 

This conclusion can be drawn from the second 
interim report to the Economic and Social Council, 
prepared by the Secretary-General in co-operation 
with UNESCO. 

The report gives a full account of how Member gov- 
ernments are implementing the Assembly’s recom- 
mendation. It describes the services of the Secretariat 
in this connection. The report also covers the activities 
of UNESCO since July 1948 on this subject and its 
program for 1949. 

As of December 31, 1948, 27 Member nations had 
reported either to the Secretary-General or to 
UNESCO. Altogether, these reports offer an encour- 
aging prospect for the spread of knowledge about the 
United Nations, yet the difficulties created by the lack 
of material on the United Nations in national lan- 
guages are emphasized by several countries. 

In some of the countries reporting on the sub- 
ject, inclusion of material on the United Nations 
is left to the initiative of individual authors and 
publishers of textbooks. In other instances such 
instruction is a required part of the curricula for 
elementary and secondary schools. 


United Nations a Required Subject 

In Norway the Ministry of Church and Education 
requires all textbooks for History and Civics to em- 
body a presentation of the United Nations, the spe- 
cialized agencies, and important non-governmental 
organizations. This teaching is supplemented by pupil 
discussions and written works dealing with interna- 
tional co-operation, and the whole program is con- 
trolled by appropriate examinations. Further, the 
teachers in all schools are advised to give attention 
to the United Nations and to international work for 
peace on special occasions such as anniversaries 
which are of international significance. 

The Norwegian Broadcasting Company gives broad- 
casts on the United Nations, among other subjects 
regularly handled for the benefit of school children. 
Printed programs, in lots of 25,000 to 30,000 copies, 
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are also distributed. At the university level, student 
groups give broad attention to international politics. 

The policy of the United Kingdom Government is 
to encourage to the utmost the teaching of the pur- 
poses, principles, and activities of the United Nations. 
Special courses or lessons are given in many secondary 
schools and institutions of higher learning, frequently 
employing the popular technique of group projects to 
a subject relating to the United Nations or the spe- 
cialized agencies. International affairs and organiza- 
tions are being studied more and more widely by 
school discussion groups, adult education groups such 
as the Workers’ Educational Association, and social 
groups such as the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes. 

The Government has also recommended that the 
schools should choose one week to be devoted parti- 
cularly to study of the organization and activities of 
the United Nations. Representatives of 22 countries 
attended a seminar held in the United Kingdom 
in the summer of 1948 on the training of teachers 
in relation to the development of world society. The 
National Co-operating Body for Education also has 
a program under consideration along these lines, in- 
cluding a proposed improvement of textbooks fol- 
lowing the UNESCO resolution in this matter. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 

Outside the British educational system but working 
through it, as well as through a wider public, is the 
Council of Education for World Citizenship, an auton- 
omous section of the United Nations Association. All 
the principal associations of local education author- 
ities, teachers’ associations, and the main youth or- 
ganizations appoint representatives to the Council. 
The Council offers suggestions for teachers and pub- 
lishes numerous pamphlets for its affiliated groups. 

The Ministry of Education in Mexico has under- 
taken a broad program of information and instruction 
in the schools of that country. The first step taken 
was the setting up of a committee in April 1948, con- 
sisting of the Directors-General and the Heads of the 
Divisions of the Department of Education. As a result 
of the program initiated by the Department on the 
recommendation of the committee, a large number of 
booklets and pamphlets on the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies, together with a reproduction 
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of the flag of the United Nations, was distributed to 
5,000 schools in the country. The program—which 
was worked out in co-operation with the United 
Nations Information Centre in Mexico City—covered 
every stage of education, from the kindergartens to 
the vocational schools. 


By Presidential decree the 24th of October each 
year is to be celebrated as “United Nations Day.” 
This was done for the first time in 1948. The De- 
partment of Education has expanded the program to 
include “United Nations Week,” starting October 18. 
During this week last year, several working hours 
every day were devoted to teaching about the United 
Nations. 


Recently, the committee on the United Nations has 
undertaken the study of a co-ordinated plan which, 
beginning with the next school year, will make it pos- 
sible to introduce into all the curricula and syllabuses 
in the Mexican school the comprehensive and de- 
tailed teaching of lessons on the United Nations. 


Program in the United States 


The United States Office of Education has taken 
the lead in implementing the Assembly resolution on 
behalf of its Government. It is pointed out, however, 
that because of the decentralized structure of Amer- 
ican education, the Office acts only as a clearing house 
of information, and as a source of suggestions, advice, 
and materials in this field. In this capacity, the Com- 
missioner of Education has called upon the various 
State school officers to do everything within their 
power to encourage teaching about the United 
Nations. Cited as examples of outstanding projects 
evolved in particular schools or school systems were 
the elaborate UNESCO program sponsored in 1947- 
48 by the public schools of Boulder, Colorado, and 
the Cincinnati Plan for the United Nations. 


To ascertain by careful sampling the degree of in- 
struction on the United Nations, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women in the spring of 1948 
conducted an evaluative survey in 176 selected com- 
munities throughout the country. Of the schools 
studied, 86.3 per cent reported some instruction on 
the United Nations in the elementary grades; 19.7 
per cent in junior high schools, and 54.9 per cent 
in junior colleges. Magazines, books, charts, posters, 
pamphlets, and radio are extensively used, with 
widespread reliance on the public libraries for sup- 
plementary material. 


Both the National Education Association, a non- 
governmental organization of teachers and school 
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administrators, and the American Federation of 
Teachers, affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, are engaged in vigorous programs to further 
teaching about the United Nations. 


Teacher training courses in this subject are multi- 
plying. Following successful experimental workshop 
courses on the teaching of the United Nations at the 
University of Denver and the Oneonta (New York) 
State Teachers College, 13 teacher training institutions 
conducted similar special courses and several others 
plan to offer some work along these lines. 


The American Association for the United Nations 
issued 25,000 copies of an 88-page brief history of the 
United Nations for high school use, and the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO sponsored 
a study of the improvement of textbooks and other 
teaching materials for the promotion of international 
understanding, in addition to the many local, regional, 
and national conferences it has promoted. The Col- 
legiate Council for the United Nations has affiliated 
student committees in more than 150 colleges; it 
holds an annual Intercollegiate Institute and sponsors 
local and regional conferences. International Rela- 
tions Clubs are sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace in some 800 colleges. There 
are also 300 International Relations Clubs in high 
schools originally sponsored by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment but now under the auspices of the Committee 
on International Relations of NEA. 


United Nations Youth, an organization affiliated 
with the American Association for the United Nations, 
represents many schools, public and private, and a 
wide variety of youth groups. It arranges monthly 
meetings with foreign speakers, conducts weekly dis- 
cussion groups, and organizes aid for youth abroad. 
The Association sponsors an annual nation-wide con- 
test by conducting an examination on the United 
Nations. In 1948, students from nearly 2,000 high 
schools competed. 


In Institutions of Higher Learning 


In most of the countries reporting, plans for teach- 
ing about the United Nations cover the entire educa- 
tional system from primary schools to university 
level. In the words of the report from China: “For 
institutions of higher learning the contents of teaching 
materials on the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies are generally the same as in secondary 
schools, except with greater depth and details and 
with more emphasis on the historical and philosophical 
background of the importance of international under- 
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United Nations Day was celebrated in public schools throughout Mexico. In Xochimilco, the Director of UNIC in Mexico delivers 


the United Nations flag to the Ignacio Ramirez School (left). On the same day the flags of 58 United Nations parade before 


25,000 students in the Estadio Nacional of Mexico City (right). 


standing and world peace as essential to human happi- 
ness and the progress of civilization.” 


In India the Government has requested the provin- 
cial governments and vice-chancellors of universities 
to encourage the teaching of the purposes, the prin- 
ciples, the activities, and the background of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies in the schools and 
institutions of higher learning. 


In France, in addition to the work initiated last 
year for primary and secondary schools, the Univer- 
sity of Paris has made provision for appropriate in- 
struction under the responsibility of its Institute of 
Political Studies. 

Other countries that reported teaching about the 
United Nations in their school systems were New 
Zealand, Canada, Union of South Africa, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, U.S.S.R., Byelorussian S.S.R. 
(higher institutions), Luxembourg (higher institu- 
tions), Greece, Honduras, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Afghanistan, Siam, and Pakistan. Informa- 
tional and educational activities involving discussion 
groups, radio and lecture programs, or new textbooks, 
largely on local initiative, were indicated in the re- 
ports from Belgium, Netherlands, and Sweden. 


The report especially commends the two-week 
seminar conducted by the Commonwealth of Australia 
in January, consisting of about 50 participants from 
the Australian States and New Zealand. 


For its part the Secretariat has contributed to im- 
plementing the Assembly resolution. For example, 46 
Member states have been furnished with basic infor- 
mation material in packets containing from 22 to 37 
separate items, depending on the language. Volunteer 
educational centres, outside of the United States where 
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50 are in operation, number only nine, but a more 
rapid growth is foreseen in the next few months. In 32 
Member states, 143 volunteer correspondent speakers 
units are now in operation, reaching hundreds of 
thousands of people. A 52-page booklet, “How Peo- 
ples Work Together,” specially written for pupils 14 
to 16 years old, is being published, in English, French, 
and Spanish, and is being translated into 10 other 
languages. Other shorter booklets for teachers will be 
available this year. 

In co-operation with UNESCO, a course of 25 lec- 
tures by Secretariat and Security Council members 
supplemented the United Nations-UNESCO seminar 
held last summer. It is planned to repeat the course 
during the coming summer. An Institute held at the 
headquarters in February 1948 was attended by 450 
educators from the United States and Canada. Another 
series of talks and lectures will be given in February 
and March 1949. Social Affairs Fellows and foreign 
students are also briefed and furnished with informa- 
tion on the United Nations, for reference when they 
return to their homes. 

United Nations Information Centres work in 
close contact with Ministries of Education, treating 
this as one of their primary functions. They have 
themselves distributed considerable quantities of ma- 
terial to teachers and lecturers. The directors and in- 
formation officers frequently give lectures to groups 
of school children, university students, and study 
groups. School libraries are:furnished with basic pub- 
lications. 

UNESCO’s program of education for a world 
society has furthered the teaching about the United 
Nations. Following the 1947 International Seminar 
at Sevres in 1947, UNESCO in co-operation with 
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the United Nations held an international seminar on 
teaching about the United Nations last year in which 
36 educators from 21 countries participated. Three 
other UNESCO seminars devoted part of their studies 
to this subject. 

Besides issuing a pamphlet entitled “Some Sug- 
gestions on Teaching About the United Nations and 
Its Specialized Agencies,” UNESCO has sponsored 
two poster and essay competitions on the topic, “To- 
gether We Build a New World.” One of these was 
for pupils between 12 and 15, and the other for 
those 15 to 18 years of age. Other features of the 
UNESCO program are the recommended revision of 
textbooks to improve international understanding; 
encouragement to universities to expand their inter- 
national studies, and to adult education groups to the 
same end. At its last General Conference in Beirut 
in November 1948, UNESCO adopted several resolu- 
tions relating directly or indirectly to the improvement 
of instruction on international affairs and education 
for a world society. 

The joint report of the Secretary-General and 
UNESCO concludes with four recommendations: 
(1) that Member coutries be urged to obtain expert 
assistance in their teaching programs from the United 
Nations and UNESCO; (2) that the two organiza- 
tions be asked to consider granting a limited number 
of fellowships to enable mature educators to study 
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A “workshop” for world 
education conducted during 
the United Nations-UNESCO 
seminar held in Garden City, 
Long Island, last summer 
shows a visual presentation 
project being analyzed by 
members with a view to 
adapting it to their own 
countries. (UN 11534.) 
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the problems of teaching about the United Nations 
at the headquarters of the organizations; (3) that 
the organizations be invited to establish annual awards 
for the best school textbooks, pamphlets, and read- 
ing material on the general subject; and (4) that the 
organizations be requested to prepare further basic 
material for adaptation by educational authorities, 
publishers, and authors in Member countries. 

A New Zealand draft resolution in effect covered 
these points except that dealing with annual awards, 
specifically invited UNESCO, in consultation with 
the Secretary-General, to consider the possibility of 
granting the fellowships. The resolution also requested 
the Secretary-General and UNESCO to submit jointly 
to the Council not later than June 1, 1950, a com- 
plete analytical report on the progress achieved. 

After some discussion, the resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 14 in favor, none against, with three ab- 
stentions. The minority opinion, expressed by repre- 
sentatives of Belgium and Poland, suggested that there 
was too wide a gap between propaganda for the 
United Nations and actual results achieved by the 
organization. The view of other representatives was 
that, despite all the difficulties it had to face, the 
United Nations was striving continually to attain its 
objectives and that the work envisaged in the New 
Zealand resolution would help the organization reach 
its goal. 
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Progress of Middle East Aid 


by Bayard Dodge 


Dr. Bayard Dodge, eminent educationist, who has a long and distinguished 
career in the Middle East, gives in the following article a picture of conditions 
in the Palestine refugee camps. Dr. Dodge, who retired recently from the 
Presidency of the American University of Beirut, assisted in the initial organiza- 
tion of the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees. He is continuing to give 


his services as a special adviser. 


Three week ago I visited the refugee camps near 
the old cities of Tyre and Sidon in Lebanon. Much 
as I enjoyed the drive along the beautiful Phoenician 
coast it was an even greater pleasure to attend the 
first distribution of supplies organized by the new pro- 
gram of the United Nations for Palestine Refugees. 

As I walked through the camps and talked with the 
people, I learned that many of them had fled from sea- 
port towns, packed like sardines in small vessels. 
Others had abandoned their farms in such a hurry that 
they had been able to take with them only their chil- 
dren and a few kitchen utensils. All these people 
were drying their tents and clothing after five days of 
rain. I found two and often three families crowded 
into a single tent, and 150 people were still living in 
caves. There were no proper hygienic arrangements, 
and the drainage was contaminating drinking water 
and collecting in pools. 


When I asked the men why they did not pitch their 
tents further apart and dig proper drains, they said 
that it was not worth while as they expected to 
return home very soon. 

The women lacked change of clothing, and such 
things as soap, towels and fuel for cooking their 
scanty rations. Thousands of children were idle, learn- 
ing bad habits and making life difficult for their 
mothers. In the Tyre region alone four hundred babies 
had already been born and 350 more were expected 
soon. Many of the new-born infants must be wrapped 
in newspapers for lack of cloth or layettes. I found 
dysentery rampant in the camps, while smallpox had 
broken out in several places. Malaria will be another 
problem when the warm weather arrives. 


In the Jordan Valley 


The camps in the Jordan Valley are even larger 
than those on the coast and there are numerous groups 
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of refugees in the towns and villages, many living 
in public buildings or crowded into private homes. 
Over 200,000 refugees have been in an especially dan- 
gerous position, caught between the Israelite and 
Egyptian armies in the Gaza region of Southern Pales- 
tine. 

During the summer and autumn of last year, before 
the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees came 
into existence, the states of the Middle East raised 
over ten million dollars by public subscription and 
government appropriations, to provide temporary 
relief for the refugees. Following the late Count 
Bernadotte’s urgent appeal for aid, numerous govern- 
ments, as well as private societies and church organi- 
zations, gave immediate response. The United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund granted 
$450,000 to aid children, pregnant women and nurs- 
ing mothers. Large numbers of tents, over 400,000 
blankets and considerable supplies of food were also 
contributed. 

The American Red Cross gave over $700,000 worth 
of medical supplies, cloth, clothing and soap, while 
the Junior Red Cross provided layettes. Numerous 
European Red Cross organizations, as well as the 
Red Cross and Red Crescent groups in the Middle 
East sent personnel and supplies to the scene. The 
Roman Catholic Church has loaned monasteries and 
contributed funds, food and clothing. It has also made 
available a number of very capable field workers. The 
Lutherans, Quakers, Anglicans, Mennonites, Presby- 
terians and other communities have also furnished 
useful aid. The oil companies operating in the Middle 
East gave timely help. 

All these preliminary efforts have now been super- 
seded by the institution of the United Nations Relief 
for Palestine Refugees, authorized by the General 
Assembly Jast November, and operating under the 
direction of Mr. Stanton Griffis, who left his post as 
United States Ambassador to Egypt to take up this 
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task. A central office for the Organization has been 
established at Geneva to solicit funds and obtain sup- 
plies. Field offices have been set up at Cairo and 
Beirut, and a liaison office establised at Lake Success, 
New York. 


Distribution of Supplies ; 
Supplies are being distributed by the League of Red 
Cross Societies to about 275,000 refugees in Lebanon, 
Syria and Trans-Jordan; by the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross to 350,000 needy people in 
Eastern Palestine and Israel; and by the American 
Friends Service Committee to 220,000 refugees in 
the Gaza area and in North Palestine. The World 
Health Organization is in charge of health work in 
most of the areas. UNICEF is continuing to provide 
aid to 350,000 mothers and children, while the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 


tion has promised to help with some form of educa- 
tion for the children. An appeal has been made to 
the World Church Service to contribute funds for 
teachers and provide old clothing. 


As it is unlikely that the refugees can return home 
in the near future, it seems essential that the men 
should be put to work, cleaning up the camps, and 
that the children should be disciplined and occupied. 
The YMCA and the YWCA are providing recreational 
facilities, and the Save the Children Fund, the Near 
East Foundation, American Middle East Relief and 
certain European committees are helping with health 
work. 

Several Member countries of the United Nations 
have already contributed to the voluntary relief pro- 
gram, but the bulk of the governmental donations 
have yet to be made. 





(Top left) Palestinian refugees at Khan Yunus camp south of Gaza, near the Egyptian border. 
(Top right) Refugees, with all the household goods they were able to salvage, moving into 
the safety of the camp. (Below left) 3,000 tons of wheat flour which arrived at Beirut from 
the United States, being loaded for transportation to camps in the Lebanon, Syria, Trans- 


Jordan and Northern Palestine. 


(Below right) Mr. Stanton Griffis, Director of the United 


Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, explains the project to a mukhtar (village leader) at a 
Lebanese camp. (U.N. 20671, 20698, 20699, and 20672.) 
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This group of pictures shows refugees at a camp in Trans-Jordan, where many of the homeless 
families have found temporary shelter in caves. According to a WHO report on the camps, 
sanitation is bad and water supplies generally insufficient. To remedy the situation and prevent 
the outbreak of epidemics, plans have been drawn for emergency sanitation projects to provide 


latrines and improve water supplies in all the camps. 


International Teamwork 


When I left the Beirut liaison office a Frenchman 
was the liaison officer in charge, a Belgian was in 
charge of UNICEF, a New Zealander of WHO, an 
Englishman of supplies, and an Italian of finances. 
An Indian was engaged in writing a report for 
UNESCO and an Egyptian represented the Red 
Crescent. 

There were also Palestinians and Lebanese in many 
positions of responsibility in the relief organization, 
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as well as a number of British and American sec- 
retaries. The United Nations staff was enjoying the 
closest co-operation with the representatives of six- 
teen Red Cross and Red Crescent societies, which 
are responsible for the distribution of supplies. 


It was stimulating to realize that the United Nations 
can inspire such a striking example of team work 
among these men and women, who are all playing 
the part of the Good Samaritan to the distressed 
people of the Holy Land. 
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THE SITUATION IN INDONESIA 





1. Status of Republican Political Prisoners 


Two reports by Dr. Mohammed Roem, Chairman 
of the Republican delegation attached to the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices, and one by R. Soedjono, 
Secretary-General of the delegation, covering the ex- 
periences, living conditions, and status of the Repub- 
lican prisoners, were sent to the Security Council by 
the Committee on January 16 and 25 and on Feb- 
ruary 1. They go back to the beginning of the Neth- 
erlands military action on December 19. 


On that date, at about 2 p.m., wrote Dr. Roem, 
the Dutch Army began to attack President Soekarno’s 
Palace at Jogjakarta. The President’s bodyguard at 
first resisted, but at his order a party went to the 
Dutch carrying a white flag. 


Thereupon the President and all others in the 
Palace were interned, and so, too, on the same day 
were the Vice-President and Premier, Dr. Mohammed 
Hatta, and his farhily. 


Taken to Dutch headquarters on December 21, 
the President was asked to order the Republican 
forces to cease fire. He replied that as a prisoner 
he was not in a position to do so. The Netherlands 
general declared that the President was not a prisoner, 
but was only under house arrest. Dr. Soekarno 
replied that this amounted to the same thing. 


Meanwhile, on December 20 at about 3 p.m., the 
Dutch Army arrived at Kaliurang, where they listed 
and questioned members of the Republican delega- 
tion, including Dr. Roem, the Chairman, and the 
delegation staff. 


The next morning the delegation office was 
searched, and all typewriters and radio sets taken 
away. Their archives and papers were removed. 


On December 22 the party was transferred to Jog- 
jakarta, and told to choose a place. Dr. Roem was 
taken to the President’s Palace, where he found 
about 100 persons being guarded by the Dutch mili- 
tary police. Communication with persons outside 
the Palace was not allowed. 


On December 22, too, the President and six others 
were flown to the small island of Bangka. The Vice- 
President and three others remained near Muntok, 
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while the President and two others were taken to 
Brastagi. Later, it was disclosed, the President and 
Hadji Agus Salim, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
were housed at Prapat, Sumatra. 


Other high Republicans later arrived at the Palace, 
and several were taken away. Some of these were 
asked if they were willing to work with the Dutch. 
Among them was the Deputy Chief of the Republican 
Police, who replied that the question of co-operating 
with the Dutch was a matter which the Government 
of the Republic was trying to solve by negotiation. 


Food and medicines at the Palace were sufficient, 
continued Dr. Roem. “We were allowed to listen 
to the radio and read Dutch newspapers . . .” 


On December 31, Dr. Roem and Dr. Ali Sas- 
troamidjojo, Minister of Education and Deputy Chair- 
man of the Republican delegation, were flown to 
Bangka, and lodged with Dr. Hatta and the others 
in the house at Muntok. Barbed wire was being in- 
stalled, and the next day, January 1, the “prison” 
was completed: the day on which, under the Ling- 
gadjati Agreement, a free and sovereign United 
States of Indonesia was to have been established, as 
Dr. Hatta noted. 


On January 8 they heard by radio that the Nether- 
lands representative had told the Security Council 
that nine Republican leaders had already been set 
free, four of them, including Dr. Hatta, being on the 
island of Bangka. 


“At that very moment,” added Dr. Roem, “Dr. 
Hatta was as a matter of fact still in custody.” 


Republic No Longer Recognized 


Two days later they were informed that the Nether- 
lands Government no longer recognized the Republic 
as a political organization with a territory of its own 
and accordingly no longer recognized the position of 
the Republican leaders. That Government had de- 
cided to set the leaders free within the limits of the 
island of Bangka, provided they were prepared to give 
a written statement that they would refrain from 
political activities. In the name of all, Dr. Hatta 
replied that they could not give such a statement. 
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On January 12 and 14 the prisoners noticed some 
improvements in the place, and on January 15 they 
were visited by the Committee of Good Offices (see 
the BULLETIN, vol. VI, no. 3). 

Two days later they were also visited by Dutch 
officials, who told them that the accommodations and 
treatment were contrary to what had been intended 
by the Netherlands Government. 

Dr. Gieben, a member of the Netherlands delega- 
tion, repeated that under the Linggadjati Agreement 
the Netherlands Government had recognized the de 
facto authority of the Republican Government. But, 
through the second military action, this de facto 
authority had been brought to an end, and there- 
fore, so far as the Netherlands Government was con- 
cerned, the Republic of Indonesia had ceased to exist 
as a political organization. Consequently the Vice- 
President, Ministers, and other Republican officials 
were no longer being recognized. The Netherlands 
Government had taken over responsibility over the 
Republican territories. 

The prisoners were told that they would have free- 
dom of movement within the limits of the island of 
Bangka, but they would not be allowed any political 
activity. Their families would be permitted to join 
them, and they would be permitted to correspond 
with anyone. However, any political activity aimed 
at restoration of the Republic, with a separate sov- 
ereignty, a separate army, and separate foreign rela- 
tions, was forbidden. 

Dr. Gieben exended to Dr. Hatta an invitation 
by Prime Minister Drees of the Netherlands to meet 
him in Jakarta (Batavia), but Dr. Hatta declined 
because this would mean a surrender. 

The prisoners were invited to inspect some nearby 
houses on January 17, “and this,” wrote Dr. Roem, 
“was the first time we set foot outside our place of 
detention.” The wire fence was removed on Jan- 
uary 18; and the door to the one bedroom was re- 
placed. 


THE SITUATION IN INDONESIA 


2. First Analysis of Military 


By January 24 full reports had not been received 
from all teams of observers on the military situation 
in Indonesia, but the Committee of Good Offices 
sent to the Security Council an analysis of the situa- 
tion as it was known at that time. The analysis was 
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On January 23 representatives of the Contact Com- 
mittee of the Assembly for Federal Consultation 
visited Dr. Hatta for exploratory talks in connection 
with the formation of a Federal Interim Government 


for Indonesia. They invited Dr. Hatta and Dr. 
Assaat, Chairman of the Central National Indonesian 
Committee of the Provisional People’s Representative 
Body of the Republic, to join in consultatitons. Pro- 
visionally the latter stated that their reply would 
conform with the reply of the President and Foreign 
Minister, on the understanding that if they should 
join in the consultations it would be only as mem- 
bers of the Government of the Republic of Indonesia, 
which implied previous restoration of the Republic. 


Afterwards, on a shopping tour in Muntok, ac- 
companied by three of the Republican leaders, the 
Federalists had an opportunity to witness the en- 
thusiasm with which the Republicans were greeted. 


These two reports by Dr. Roem were supplemented 
by one from Mr. Soedjono, Secretary-General of the 
Republican delegation. Having visited the President 
and Foreign Minister at Prapat, and the Vice-Presi- 
dent and the other leaders at Bangka, Mr. Soedjono 
said that the President and Foreign Minister were 
confined under armed guard to a relatively small 
military area and did not have freedom of move- 
ment outside that area. Living conditions at Bangka, 
he said, had improved since the visit of the Nether- 
lands officials on January 17. . 


Mr. Soedjono emphasized the serious disadvantage 
at which the Republic was placed as-a result of ob- 
stacles in the way of communications. He mentioned 
particularly a telegram sent by the Vice-President to 
the Committee of Good Offices regarding the des- 
patching of Republican leaders to the New Delhi 
Conference, and a telegram from the President to 
the Vice-President suggesting the names of two per- 
sons who might be sent to Lake Success. Neither 
of these telegrams, he said, was delivered. 


Position 


prepared with the assistance of the Committee’s Mili- 
tary Executive Board on the basis of reports by mili- 
tary observers. These had observed only the large 
towns which had been newly occupied by the Nether- 
lands forces and the main roads connecting them. 
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Areas away from the main roads had not been under 
observation as they were not occupied by Nether- 
lands forces and consequently were not considered 
safe because of guerrilla activities. 

The Republican policy of “scorched earth” and 
guerrilla tactics had been followed, the Committee 
reported. When the Netherlands cease-hostilities 
order was issued, practically all objectives—the large 
towns and important installations—had been taken, 
but since the Republican forces were following guer- 
rilla tactics and carrying out sabotage, it was impos- 
sible for the Netherlands to cease fire, let alone cease 
hostilities. 

The Netherlands commands considered most roads 
unsafe. Many inhabitants were uneasy and afraid 
of reprisals because of the guerrilla activities. Some 
commanders did not have sufficient troops for active 
patrolling by day and night in addition to their other 
duties. 

“Law and order within the former Republican con- 
trolled territories have, in general, not been estab- 
lished,” the Committee stated. Serious disorders had 
occurred, and there was also economic confusion. 

Efforts had been made to replace the army control 
by civilian control, but this was impossible because 
of attacks by guerrilla forces and the measures neces- 
sary for defence. -There was a large amount of dam- 
age from looting, vandalism, and the Republican 
“scorched earth” policy. 

Summing up, the Committee said: 

* “The establishment of law and order has not yet 


been implemented in the former Republican con- 
trolled territories; 

* “In many areas the Netherlands Army has not 
sufficient troops on the ground to combat immediately 
the tactics adopted by the Republic; 

* “The Netherlands Army has not sufficient police 
or troops adequately to protect the civil population 
in the area; 

° “The situation is not yet stable enough for the 
initiation at present of a completely authoritative 
civil administration.” 

The Committee then concluded: “To be com- 
pletely effective, a cessation of hostilities necessarily 
must be agreed upon by both parties. Since the 
Republican Government has been prevented from 
functioning, there is no authority on the Republican 
side to implement the Security Council’s resolution 
directing both parties to ‘cease hostilities.’ Despite 
the Netherlands order to its troops to ‘cease hostili- 
ties,’ such cessation has not been, and cannot be, 
attained in the present situation.” 

(At the Council’s meeting on January 28, the 
Netherlands representative stated that the conclusions 
of the Committee’s report were based on the per- 
sonal views of the military observers which, according 
to Netherlands military experts, were not justified 
by the facts, for the situation in the affected areas 
was as satisfactory as could be expected after one 
month. These experts, he said, unanimously denied 
the assertion that Dutch troops were not available for 
the protection of the civilian population.) 





THE SITUATION IN INDONESIA 


3. First Statements by Republican Leaders 


The position of the Republican leaders on Nether- 
lands military action was set forth in a memorandum 
forwarded to the Security Council on February 1 by 
the Council’s reconstituted Committee of Good Offices 
—now the United Nations Commission for Indonesia. 
In an appendix to this memorandum the Republican 
leaders gave their preliminary comments on the 
Netherlands decree concerning an interim adminis- 
tration. The memorandum and appendix were sub- 
mitted by Dr. Mohammed Roem, Chairman of the 
Republican delegation attached to the Commission. 


The memorandum first denied in detail various 
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arguments which it said the Netherlands used in justi- 
fying military action. These arguments, it said, were 
used by the Dutch only to cloak long-standing plans 
for annihilating the Republic in order to have a 
free hand over puppet states, those already created 
and those designed for Republican territories which 
they were trying to conquer. 


The Netherlands Government desired to establish 
the United States of Indonesia, not on the basis of 
the Renville Agreement, but according to its own 
unilateral program, Dr. Roem stated. It had also 
been trying to remove the Committee of Good Offices 
from the solution of the Indonesian problem. 
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The Republican Government, on the other hand, 
insisted that a solution must be carried out under 
the supervision of the Council and through the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices, as this was the only guarantee 
against Dutch distortion of the agreement to their own 
ideas. 


Question of Sovereignty 


The Netherlands maintained that sovereignty over 
the entire territory belonged to the Netherlands. But 
the Republic was not born as a result of a rebellion 
against the Dutch; it came into existence after the 
Dutch had completely surrendered Indonesia to the 
Japanese, without any shadow of a proper attempt to 
defend it. 


The Dutch, continued the memorandum, had com- 
pletely neglected the defence of Indonesia and delib- 
erately prevented the Indonesian population from 
having military training. The Indonesians availed 
themselves of the period of the Japanese occupation 
to make preparations to determine their own lot in 
due course. Indonesia paid a high price in blood when 
thousands of its sons fell in their efforts to wrest 
power and arms from the Japanese in order to 
achieve the independence that was proclaimed on 
August 17, 1945. 


The Indonesian problem was not an internal prob- 
lem between the Dutch Government and the In- 
donesian population, but an international issue which 
had a bearing on world peace. In the Security Council, 
Dr. Roem emphasized, the Republic had the status 
of “party to the dispute” no less than the Dutch. 


The Republic which had existed for more than 
three years could not be easily annihilated. The 
Republic had the attributes of a free and sovereign 
country and was regarded by the population of In- 
donesia as the exponent of their independence. It 
devoted all its thoughts to the rebuilding of the 
whole of Indonesia and to an economic policy based 
on prosperity for all areas and populations. 


Linggadjati Agreement 


The Republic had accepted the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment, which provided for a United States of Indo- 
nesia composed of three component states—the Re- 
public, covering Java, Madura, and Sumatra, with a 
population of 60,000,000; Borneo, with a population 
of about 2.500.000: and East Indonesia. with a popu- 
lation of about 12,000,000. Each component state 
was to have a local government not subject to the 
central government, and all three, irrespective of area 
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and population, were to have the same position and 
an equal vote in the Senate. 


Only by a general election in a democratic way, 
by free and secret votes, could the true wish of the 
population be ascertained, the memorandum stated. 
Voting in Madura for the People’s Representative 
Council showed that the majority of the population 
was pro-Republic, yet Madura remained a state out- 
side the Republic. 


The latest Dutch military action was only the 
materialization of the Dutch plans to divide the Re- 
public into small component states. The resulting 
confusion was used as an excuse for postponing the 
transfer of sovereignty to the United States of Indo- 
nesia. 


“Unless Dutch promises be guaranteed,” the memo- 
randum commented, “by a United Nations which is 
prepared to employ sanctions in order to make the 
Dutch live up to those promises, the people of 
Indonesia will have no faith in them. Such a 
guaranteed promise must call for the transfer of 
sovereignty over Indonesia to the United States of 
Indonesia on a specific date in the year 1949. If no 
such guaranteed promise is forthcoming, there can 
only result throughout Indonesia a complete absence 
of law and order and a continuing state of con- 
fusion.” 

The Dutch, who knew only coercion as a method 
to restore peace, would not:be able to eliminate 
chaos. Every military and coercive action would 
result in aggravated chaos and disorder. The whole 
of Java and Sumatra would become the scene of 
guerrilla warfare. The only way to establish confidence 
in the good faith of the Dutch was by the election 
of a constituent assembly along democratic lines and 
with a secret ballot . 


Decree on Interim Government 


The Netherlands decree concerning an interim ad- 
ministration was described in the memorandum as 
a “mockery of self-government.” Detailed preliminary 
comments followed in an appendix. The main points 
made were as follows: 


@ Under the decree, there would be no place for the 
Republic of Indonesia in the proposed Federation. 


@ Organization of the federal armed forces would de- 
pend entirely on the discretion of the High Repre- 
sentative of the Crown. 


@ The Federal Government would have no foreign 
service of its own. Relations of Indonesia with foreign 
countries would be directed solely by the Netherlands 
Government at The Hague. 
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@ The High Representative of the Crown would have 
autocratic power. 


@ Practically he would be able to determine the bud- 
get on his own authority. 

@ He would have the right to declare a part of Indo- 
nesia to be in a state of war or siege. 

@ There would be no popular control over the con- 
duct of the government whatsoever. 

In expansion of this last point, the appendix said 
that neither the Federal Government nor its secretaries 
of state (chiefs of departments) would be responsible 
to the Federal Representative Body. The influence of 


the people on the conduct of government through that 
representative body actually would be far less than 
through the former People’s Council in the colonial 
administration. 

Moreover, representation in the Federal Represent- 
ative Body would not be in proportion to popula- 
tion—the ratio between the smallest and largest com- 
ponent state could not be more than one to five. 

This memorandum and appendix of the Republi- 
can leaders were prepared at Bangka before the Secur- 
ity Council adopted its resolution of January 28, but 
they were not received at Lake Success until early in 
February. 





THE SITUATION IN INDONESIA 


4. Commission’s Efforts to Implement Council Plan 


The day after the Security Council adopted its reso- 
lution on January 28 for a settlement in Indonesia 
(see the BULLETIN, vol. VI, no. 4), the United 
Nations Commission for Indonesia, reconstituted from 
the former Committee of Good Offices, held its first 
meeting at Batavia. But at that meeting and at two 
subsequent meetings, on January 31 and February 1, 
the Netherlands delegation could give no information 
as to the Netherlands Government’s position except 
that the Security Council’s resolution was being dis- 
cussd by the Cabinet. 


Report by February 15 Required 


On February 2 the Commission again asked for in- 
formation at the earliest possible date concerning the 
attitude of the Netherlands Government. It pointed 
out that unless the parties had reached agreement 
on an Interim Federal Government for Indonesia by 
February 15, the Security Council’s resolution re- 
quired the Commission to report to the Council and 
make recommendations for a solution. Establishment 
of the Interim Federal Government, under the terms 
of the resolution, was to take place by March 15. 

Six days later, the Commission asked the Nether- 
lands delegation for information concerning proposals 
toward a solution of Indonesian problem which, 
as unofficially reported, had been transmitted to the 
Assembly for Federal Consultation or to some of 
its officers or members. (That Assembly is made up 
of heads of Indonesian states outside the Republic in 
East Indonesia, West Java, East Sumatra, and other 
areas. Established in 1948, it has been discussing in 
Batavia the possibilities for establishment of a Fed- 
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eral Interim Government in Indonesia. ) 

To this the Netherlands delegation later replied 
that, on instructions from the Netherlands Govern- 
ment, “proposals of official origin, if any, will be 
announced by or on behalf of” that Government at 
a time it considers “appropriate.” 

The Commission suggested freedom of movement 
and of political activity for the Republican President, 
Vice-President, other members of the Cabinet, and the 
Chairman of the Republican delegation as the im- 
mediate minimum requirement which could be met 
while awaiting a decision by the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment. 

The Commission also recommended that these Re- 
publican political prisoners should be given their 
freedom in Batavia or some other place convenient 
for consultation. Such freedom, the Commission said, 
should not be conditioned by any political commit- 
ment. 

On February 9 the Commission considered a re- 
port from the Republican delegation on exploratory 
talks held with the Contact Committee of the As- 
sembly for Federal Consultation. The Commission’s 
attention was called to a declaration by the Republican 
Vice-President and Prime Minister, Dr. Mohammed 
Hatta, that “the quickest and best way to solve the 
Indonesian question is for both the Netherlands and 
Republican Governments to state clearly that they 
are willing to accept the decision of the Security 
Council.” 

The Republican Government was willing to enter 
into informal talks with the Assembly representatives 
only with the full knowledge of the Commission; 
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if the talks reached a formal stage, such negotiations 
could take place only under the Commission’s 
auspices. 


Republican Communication 


Meanwhile, at Lake Success on February 9, Dr. 
L. N. Palar called the attention of the President of the 
Security Council to the fact that the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment had not yet released the prisoners, thus mak- 
ing it impossible for the Cabinet to convene and to 
take decisions. Yet the Netherlands Government, while 
being fully free to do so, had not yet taken a decision 
regarding the Council’s resolution. 


Dr. Palar also stated that he had received informa- 
tion from Indonesia to the effect that on February 1 
the Dutch dropped nine bombs on the town of Lubusi- 
kaping in Sumatra and strafed it for 20 minutes, and 
that on February 2 they landed troops in Sungai- 
Nipah, Sumatra, and later occupied the town of 
Painan, Sumatra. 


This was evidence, Dr. Palar said, that the Dutch 
were continuing their warfare against the Republic of 
Indonesia. 


The next development in the Commission’s work 
came with the visit of its members to Bangka where 
they met the Republican President, Foreign Minister, 
and other leaders. Two days later the United States 
representative on the Commission, H. Merle Cochran, 
who had been recalled to Washington for consultations 
on January 7, returned by air. Mr. Cochran had 
stopped off at Lake Success, The Hague, and Brus- 
sels for consultations with Indonesian Republic, Neth- 
erlands, and Belgian officials. The next day, February 
15, the Commission recommended to the Security 
Council that “in the light of recent developments at 


The Hague” the date for its report and recommenda- 
tions be postponed from February 15 to March 1. 


Security Council Action 


This recommendation was taken up by the Council 
at Lake Success on February 16. Yakov A. Malik, of 
the U.S.S.R., argued that the Netherlands had ignored 
the Council’s demands of January 28 by failing to re- 
lease the Republican prisoners and by not ceasing 
military action. He questioned the wisdom of per- 
mitting a postponement which clearly was designed to 
be used by the Netherlands for more military action 
and for a further delay in the liberation of the Re- 
publican prisoners. He said that it was not merely a 
technical matter, and that the Council must see why 
its resolution had not been implemented. 

Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, of Egypt, remarked that 
“the so-called recent developments at The Hague have 
not been duly brought to our notice through any offi- 
cial documents.” He expressed disappointment that 
the Commission had not gone to the trouble of in- 
forming the Council of what had been taking place in 
Indonesia. He agreed to the postponement “most re- 
luctantly.” 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, of the United Kingdom, 
submitted that the time-limit in the Council’s resolu- 
tion, which would have expired on February 15, was 
not binding on the Netherlands Government, but on 
the Commission itself. Therefore he thought, as did 
General A.G.L. McNaughton, of Canada, that the 
recommendation of the Commission should be ac- 
cepted. 

On conclusion of the discussiori, the President 
stated that unless he heard further objections, he 
would inform the Commission that its recommenda- 
tion for the postponement of the date of its report 
to March 1 was accepted by the Council. 
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Two: Membership Bids from Korea 


Council to Consider Application from Seoul 


Two communications emanating from Korea, both 
requesting Membership in the United Nations, were 
considered by the Security Council on February 15 
and 16. The first, dated January 19, was a letter 
from the Acting Foreign Minister of the Republic of 
Korea. The second, dated February 9, was a tele- 
gram from the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. 


The first stated that the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Korea is the direct result of the mandate of 
the General Assembly resolutions of November 14, 
1947, and December 12, 1948. The general election 
held in the country on May 10, 1948, was observed 
and approved by the United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea. 


The letter continued that the elected representa- 
tives met on May 31, 1948, as the Korean National 
Assembly and adopted the Constitution of the Re- 
public of Korea. Under this Constitution a President 
and a Vice-President were elected, and a Government 
was formed, which was inaugurated on August 15, 
1948. Since then, the Government of Korea had been 
consolidated administratively and had carried out its 
duties faithfully. It had subsequently been recognized 
by the United States, China, the Philippines, and 
the United Kingdom. 


The letter concluded by expressing the belief that 
the admission of the Republic of Korea to the United 
Nations “will constitute an act of international jus- 
tice to the Korean people, fully consistent with the 
United Nations policy on Korea, and will contribute 
to the stabilization of Asia and to the cause of inter- 
national peace.” 


Attached was a formal declaration of unreserved 
acceptance by the Government of the Republic of 
Korea of the obligations of the Charter. 


The telegram from the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea stated that the Government “repre- 
senting the will of the Korean people is willing to 
co-operate with the other peace-loving states in the 
work of maintaining peace and international security.” 


The Republic of Korea, it said, “fully upholds the 
principles and purposes of the United Nations or- 
ganization and is ready to accept the obligation to 
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co-operate with all the countries, Members of the 
United Nations, in effecting these principles and pur- 
poses in accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 


Note by Secretary-General 


A note by the Secretary-General accompanying 
the telegram from the People’s Republic explained 
that in view of paragraph 2 of the General Assembly 
resolution of December 12, 1948, he was circulating 
it “for the convenience of the members of the Secur- 
ity Council which may desire to be informed of it 
and not in the application of rule 6 of the provisional 
rules of procedure” of the Council. 


The paragraph of the Assembly resolution to which 
the Secretary-General referred contained a declara- 
tion by the Assembly to the effect that a lawful gov- 
ernment—the Government of the Republic of Korea 
—had been established and that this was the only 
such Government in Korea. 


Rule 6 of the provisional rules of procedure, 
also referred to, provides that the Secretary-General 
should immediately bring to the attention of all repre- 
sentatives on the Council all communications from 
states, organs of the United Nations, or the Secretary- 
General himself concerning any matter for the con- 
sideration of the Council in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter. 


Item Admitted to Agenda 


When the Council met on February 15, Yakov 
A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., objected to the inclusion 
in the agenda of the application from the “so-called” 
Republic of Korea, which he considered nothing but 
a puppet regime set up by the foreign occupation 
troops now in Southern Korea. He regarded that 
Government as illegal; its establishment entailed the 
inevitable partition of Korea. 


Mr. Malik’s objection was defeated by 2 votes 
in favor, 8 against, and 1 abstention. The item was 
therefore included in the agenda. 


Mr. Malik then objected to referring the application 
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to the Council’s Committee on the Admission of 
New Members. Fifty-six parties and social organ- 
izations of Southern Korea, whose membership 
amounted to about 10,000,000 persons, boycotted 
the elections, he said. Records of the Temporary 
Commission on Korea showed that Southern Korea 
was nothing but a police bailiwick. Actually the 
question as to whether separate elections were to be 
held there was decided, he stated, by the votes of 
four out of the nine members of that Commission, 
three of whom represented states of which the lead- 
ing circles were directly dependent on the bounty of 
the United States—the Philippines, El Salvador, and 
China. 


The United States command in Southern Korea 
had given its support not to a democratic Korea but 
to a Korea which would be transformed into a United 
States colony. The aim was clearly to prop up the 
tottering position of the United States monopolists 
in Southern Korea and to turn that area into a military 
and strategic base for the United States. 

Mr. Malik argued that neither the Assembly in 
particular nor the United Nations in general had 
any right to interfere with the Korean people in the 
setting up of its Government. Nor had it any right 
to give any mandate for the establishment of any 
government since this was directly contradictory to 
Article 107 of the Charter. Actually it had not given 
such a mandate. He contended that the only truly 
representative government for the Korean people 
was the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
established as a result of the all-Korean election held 
in August 1948. 

Mr. Malik was supported by Vassili A. Tarassenko, 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

On the other hand, Warren R. Austin, of the 
United States, declared that all the charges that Mr. 
Malik had made in the Council and previously in 
the General Assembly in Paris were completely re- 
futed at Paris with the result that a resolution was 
adopted there, by a vote of 48-6, with 1 abstention. 


Application Referred to Committee 


Mr. Austin and General A. G. L. McNaughton, 
of Canada, argued that the application should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Admission of New 
Members, and this was done by a vote of 9-2. 


Mr. Austin then contended that the communica- 
tion from the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
was not an application for Membership within the 
meaning of the Charter. The Secretary-General’s 
note regarding it constituted a warning. The com- 
munication was nothing but a telegram without au- 
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thenticity. It was not adequate for an application, 
he said. 


The communication was not certified by anyone, 
unless Mr. Malik’s letter requesting it to be placed 
on the agenda could be taken as such certification. 


But would Mr. Malik admit that the U.S.S.R. had 
set up a regime in North Korea in defiance of the 
decision of the General Assembly, a regime whose 
authority was maintained only by sheer force? The 
United States could not agree to send the communi- 
cation to the Committee on Admissions and give it 
the same status as the application from South Korea— 
from a Government which the Assembly had declared 
to be the only Government in Korea. 


Furthermore, if the Council undertook to pass 
a decision directly opposed to that of the Assembly, 
the organization would be thrown into “a_ perfect 
mess.” 

Mr. Malik, however, contended that 99.97 per 
cent of the whole electorate of Northern Korea par- 
ticipated in the elections for the Supreme People’s 
Assembly of Korea and that 77.52 per cent of the 
electorate of Southern Korea also managed secretly 
to express their will. 

In August 1948, he said, the representatives of 
the Korean people unanimously proclaimed a demo- 
cratic constitution, and a government was established 
which was the only genuine legal national govern- 
ment of Korea. 


Mr. Malik submitted that the Secretariat acted in- 
correctly in not circulating that government’s appli- 
cation as an official document but for information 
purposes only. . 


He also called attention to the third paragraph of 
the General Assembly’s 1948 resolution stating that 
the occupying powers should withdraw their occupa- 
tion troops as soon as practicable—yet United States 
troops were still tenaciously clinging to Korean terri- 
tory. 

In supporting Mr. Malik’s position, Mr. Tarassenko 
pointed out that Soviet occupation troops had with- 
drawn from the northern part of the country. 


The representatives of China, Norway, Cuba, 
Egypt, and Canada spoke against the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal. Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, of Egypt, condemned 
encroachment by the big powers on the small, “which 
is happening not only in Korea but in many other 
parts of the world.” 


At the conclusion of the debate, the Soviet draft 
resolution to refer the communication to the Ad- 
missions Committee was rejected by a vote of 2 in 
favor, 8 against, and 1 abstention. 
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Korean Commission Outlines Program 


‘Widest Exercise of Functions’ Planned 


The tasks of the United Nations Commission on 
Korea were set forth succinctly in a statement by the 
Secretary-General which was read to the Commis- 
sion’s first public meeting at Seoul on February 12. 

“The task entrusted to the Commission by the 
General Assembly,” said Mr. Lie, “is one of the 
most important and delicate within the province of 
the United Nations. The Commission is required to 
endeavor to help bring about the unification of Korea, 
to facilitate the removal of barriers to economic, 
social and other exchange there, to make its help 
available in the development of representative govern- 
ment based on the freely expressed will of the Korean 
people, and to observe and verify the facts concerning 
the withdrawal of the occupying forces of Korea. 

“The foregoing are tasks of the utmost moment. 
I am sure that in the performance of them the Com- 
mission will be unflagging in its efforts and will act 
in a spirit of deepest devotion to the principles and 
purposes of the Charter of the United Nations which 
alone provide the basis for a successful resolution of 
the problems with which the Commission is charged 
to deal.” 


Full Support Pledged 


Pledging the full support of the Secretariat, Mr. 
Lie added a “warm expression of sympathy with the 
wish of the Korean people to be united and inde- 
pendent, and the assurance that the United Nations 
through its organs will lend unremitting support to 
them for the realization of these aspirations.” 

The importance of the first open meeting of the 
Commission, held in the spacious Duk Soo Palace, 
was attested by the presence of the President of the 
Korean Republic, Dr. Syngman Rhee, the Prime Min- 
ister, the Foreign Minister, the Chairman of the 
National Assembly, heads of United States Services, 
and members of the Seoul diplomatic corps.’ 

Highlighting the meeting was an address by the 
Commission’s Chairman, Mr. Patrick Shaw of Austra- 
lia, who outlined the importance of enlightened public 
opinion and stressed that the fundamental aim of the 
United Nations is to help the Korean people achieve 
complete unification and independence. 

Through public meetings, the Chairman stated, 
the Commission intends to make known to every part 
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of Korea its eagerness to help the people of the 
country to achieve these aims. While the achieving of 
Korea’s unification and independence is primarily 
Korean responsibility, the Chairman stressed that it 
was the Commission’s intention not to sit back and 
watch, but to take an active part in facilitating the 
realization of these objectives. 

For these reasons, the Chairman attributed great 
importance to the widest exercise of the Commission’s 
functions and invited the widest Korean response. He 
also emphasized the importance of active contact with 
North Korea. 


Sub-Committees Established 


The meeting culminated in the first public an- 
nouncement of an important resolution adopted by 
the Commission. This established two sub-committees 
charged with the following functions: 

(1) To utilize every available medium—press, ra- 
dio, public meetings, personal contacts—to impress 


Members of Korean Commission 
AUSTRALIA Patrick Shaw, A. B. Jamieson 


CHINA Liu Yu-Wan, Ssutu Ting Teh 


FRANCE P. L. Falaize, Henri Costilhes 
INDIA ... ei poe ..Anup Singh 
PHILIPPINES _ Rufino Luna 
SYRIA. ......... ...... Yasin Mughir 


upon the Korean people the Commission’s earnest 
desire to extend its good offices to remove existing 
social and economic barriers, and to recommend 
methods to further improve and explore means to 
promote social and cultural relations among the 
people throughout Korea. The most important task 
is to “make immediate contact with North Korea 
with a view to arranging visits there for the Commis- 
sion and its subsidiary bodies or individual members.” 

(2) To indicate the readiness of the Commission 
for consultation with governmental authorities to 
gather and provide such information and advice as 
may be desirable or as requested. 

Subsequent individual statements by the representa- 
tives of Australia, China, France, India, the Philip- 
pines, and Syria reflected the desire of those members 
of the Commission to pursue an active policy within 
the framework of the Assembly’s mandate. 
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Renewed Effort Toward Reducing Armaments 


Assembly’s Directives Referred to Commission for Action 


Pursue the study of “the regulation and reduction 
of conventional armaments and armed forces” through 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments “in or- 
der to obtain concrete results as soon as possible’— 
this was the General Assembly’s recommendation to 
the Security Council in its resolution of November 
19, 1948. 


The resolution also “trusted” that the Commission 
would devote its “first attention to formulating pro- 
posals for the receipt, checking, and publication, by 
an international organ of control within the frame- 
work of the Security Council, of full information to 
be supplied by Member states with regard to their 
effectives and their conventional armaments.” 

When the Council met on February 8 to consider 
this resolution, the President, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of 
China, opened with the suggestion that the Council 
should transmit the resolution to the Commission. 


U.S.S.R. Draft Resolution 


Stressing the importance of the problem, however, 
the representative of the U.S.S.R., Yakov A. Malik, 
said that the Assembly resolution was couched in 
general and non-concrete terms. He presented a draft 
resolution which, in a lengthy preamble, noted these 
points: 

@ “the increasing activity developing among the ag- 
gressive circles of certain powers, and their policy of 
unleashing a new war, which is accompanied by an 
unjustified increase in armaments of all kinds, a 
gross inflation of military budgets, and an ever-grow- 
ing burden of taxation and other material hardships 
upon wide sections of the people in these states”; 

@ “the constant and ever-increasing propaganda of 
a new war, which is being encouraged by ruling sec- 
tions in certain countries,” despite the 1947 General 
Assembly resolution against warmongering; 

@ “the recent establishment of a number of groups 
of states, led by the aggressive sections of certain 
great powers, who seek to impose their aggressive 
policy upon other countries, are increasing the manu- 
facture of arms, and, for this purpose, are setting up 
in all parts of the world naval and air bases for which 
no justification can possibly be provided by the de- 
fence requirements of these countries”; 

@ nothing has been done to implement the General 
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Assembly’s decision of January 24, 1946, on the 
establishment of a Commission to deal with the prob- 
lems raised by the discovery of atomic energy, and 
the decision of December 14, 1946, on the prin- 
ciples governing the general regulation and reduction 
of armaments, “thereby impairing the authority of 
the United Nations”; 

@ “both the Atomic Energy Commission and _ the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments have failed 
to fulfil the tasks laid upon them, mainly because the 
governments of certain great powers have hitherto 
not striven for the adoption of decisions which would 
be acceptable to all peace-loving powers and would 
not infringe the national sovereignty of any of those 
powers”; 

@ the General Assembly decision of November 19, 
1948, disregards the Assembly’s 1946 decisions on 
the necessity for prohibiting the atomic weapon and 
on the implementation of measures for a speedy re- 
duction of armaments and armed forces; 

@ the Assembly resolution of November 19 “passes 
over in silence the highly important question of fur- 
nishing information on atomic weapons to the Secur- 
ity Council; which is wholly inadmissible, particularly 
in view of the fact that the atomic weapon is an in- 
strument, not of defence, but of aggression.” 

The preamble of the Soviet draft resolution also 
declared that “any continuance of the study of the 
regulation and reduction of armaments, and prepa- 
ration of proposals for the collection of information 
on armed forces, must be subordinated to the task of 
elaborating and implementing concrete measures for 
the general regulation and reduction of armaments 
and the prohibition of atomic weapons and. other 
major types of weapons for mass destruction.” 

In addition, it recognized that “complete data on 
armed forces and armaments of all types, including 
atontic armaments, are essential for the preparation 
of measures designed to reduce and regulate arma- 
ments and armed forces.” 


Operative Part 


The draft resolution then proposed to instruct the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments, as a first 
step, to prepare a plan for the reduction by one-third 
of the armaments and armed forces of the five perm- 
anent members of the Security Council no later than 
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March 1, 1950. This plan should be submitted to 
the Council by June 1, 1949, the draft provided. 

It also proposed to instruct the Atomic Energy 
Commission to submit to the Council by June 1, 
1949, both the draft of a convention on the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons and the draft of a convention 
for the control of atomic energy, with the understand- 
ing that both conventions should be concluded and 
come into force simultaneously. 

Both of these conventions, the Soviet proposal said, 
should be based “on a due consideration for the law- 
ful interests of all states Members of the United 
Nations and of the states upholding the high princi- 
ples of the United Nations,” but should not be based 
“on the interests of any group of states pursuing their 
own narrow concerns.” 

The Commission for Conventional Armaments and 
the Atomic Energy Commission should be guided “in 
their work by the principle that the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the establishment of control over 
atomic energy must be an integral part of the general 
plan for the reduction by one-third of the armaments 
of the permanent members of the Security Council, 
and must be considered a first important step in that 
field.” 

The draft considered as essential the establishment 
within the framework of the Council “of an interna- 
tional control body to supervise and control the im- 
plementation of the measures for the reduction of 
armaments and armed forces and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons.” 

It also considered it as essential that the perma- 
nent members of the Council should submit “full data 
on their armed forces and armaments of all types, 
including atomic weapons,” no later than March 31, 
1949, 


United States Views 


Speaking immediately after the draft resolution was 
presented orally, and before the text was available 
in printed form, Warren R. Austin, of the United 
States, termed it “a succotash of all the different 
beans, peas, and other constituents that have come 
to us from time to time throughout the history of the 
United Nations.” These various U.S.S.R. proposals 
had been heard before and defeated; apparently ef- 
forts were now being made to revive them. 

Consideration of the control of atomic energy had 
been separated from consideration of the control of 
conventional armaments more than a year ago, and 
excellent progress had been made since then. A clear 
and simple mandate was now given in the Assembly’s 
resolution — to pursue the study of the regulation 
and reduction of conventional armaments and armed 
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forces “through the agency of the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments.” 

Had the representative of the U.S.R.R., Mr. Austin 
continued, ever offered to give information on the 
effectives and armaments of the U.S.S.R., and to 
permit verification of that information? The United 
States had made such an offer, and the offer was still 
open. 

“First let us ascertain what the facts are, let us 
understand the subject matter,” Mr. Austin urged. 
“How can we go ahead with the reduction of some- 
thing of which we do not know the dimensions? How 
can we make any rational international reduction if 
we do not have a view of the international scene and 
of the relative strengths and effectives?” 


Atlantic Pact 


As for the apparent reference in the Soviet draft 
resolution to the Atlantic Pact, now under considera- 
tion, Mr. Austin quoted as follows from a statement 
by the United States Secretary of State on January 
26, 1949: 

“We are convinced that we can best contribute to 
the maintenance of peace by joining with other na- 
tions in making it absolutely clear in advance that 
any armed attack affecting our national security would 
be met with overwhelming force. The proposed treaty 
would be a collective defence arrangement within the 
framework of the United Nations Charter, designed 
to strengthen the United Nations by providing for the 
orderly and co-ordinated fulfilment of the obligations 
of the participating nations under the Charter.” 

The Assembly, Mr. Austin pointed out, had con- 
sidered and rejected the Soviet proposals relating to 
a one-third reduction of armaments of the Big Five 
and for the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

Therefore it seemed that it was now up to the 
U.S.S.R. to co-operate with the other members of the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments in an effort 
to take specific measures in this field, especially such 
measures as would produce exact, verified knowledge 
and information regarding arms and effectives. 

It would also seem, said Mr. Austin, that any new 
U.S.S.R. proposals, such as this one, should be pre- 
sented to the Commission if they were worthy of con- 
sideration by the Commission. 


Immediate Decision Urged 


Sir Alexander Cadogan, of the United Kingdom, 
fully endorsed Mr. Austin’s statement. The plan for 
a one-third reduction of the armaments of the Big 
Five, submitted to the Assembly in Paris by the 
Soviet Union, had been “decisively rejected.” Con- 
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fusion and waste of time would result if defeated 
projects were to be revived. He therefore urged that 
the Council should proceed at once to a decision on 
the Assembly resolution. 

The representative of Cuba, Dr. Gustavo Gutierrez 
y Sanchez, also was in favor of transmitting the 
Assembly resolution to the Commission. The Soviet 
Union, he thought, should present its proposals to 
the Commission, not the Council. 


United States Draft Resolution 


At the next meeting on February 10, Mr. Austin 
moved the adoption of a draft resolution to carry 
this proposal into effect — to transmit the Assem- 
bly’s resolution to the Commission “for action ac- 
cording to its terms.” 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, of Canada, and 
Guy de la Tournelle, of France, spoke in support. 
The former said that the Assembly resolution repre- 
sented the opinion of the great majority of the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, and it should be accepted 
with the respect which was its due. Mr. de la Tour- 
nelle hoped that the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
would participate fully in the Commission’s delibera- 
tions, and felt certain that he would introduce valu- 
able proposals there. 


Soviet Union's Arguments 


On the other hand, Mr. Malik, supported by 
Vassili A. Tarassenko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., argued 
that the U.S.S.R. had been trying to see to it that 
decisions of the Assembly, adopted as early as 1946 
and providing for a general reduction of armaments 
and armed forces and for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, should be implemented. Mr. Malik charged 
that the “Anglo-American bloc,” particularly the 
United States and the United Kingdom, strove to 
prevent any practical measures to implement those 
decisions. 


For instance, the Soviet Union submitted concrete 
proposals at the Paris session, but, he said, the reso- 
lution adopted recommended that the Council should 
pursue its study of the question without any time- 
limits being set. Thus, he charged, the aim was to 
lead the Council astray toward an abstract and ob- 
jectless study in order that the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and their “satellites” might have 
every possibility “to pursue the mad armaments race, 
to hoard atomic bombs, and to blackmail the world 
with the destructive and death-dealing properties 
thereof, to organize all varieties of aggressive blocs 
and alliances, creating and thus increasing the state 
of tension and dread in international relations.” 
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He quoted figures in support of his charge that 
nations of the “American bloc,” particularly the 
United States, had been carrying out “a mad arma- 
ments race.” The United States, he said, had been 
broadening its network of air and naval bases in all 
parts of the world. The armaments race was also 
taking place in the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. 

No one could take seriously, he said, the explana- 
tions that the armaments race resulted from “defence” 
considerations. The inciters and propagandists of a 
new war, as before, were far from abating their 
clamor. War hysteria, dread, and insecurity were still 
rampant among the people and in international circles. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution, Mr. Malik continued, 
was based on the decision of the Assembly, and it 
set forth concrete measures and exact and swift time- 
limits for implementation. However, his delegation 
would be prepared to consider carefully any sugges- 
tions for a reduction of the time-limits. 

He considered it impossible to carry out a reduc- 
tion of armaments without prohibition of the atomic 
weapon. That and establishment of control over 
atomic energy must be an integral, inseparable part 
of a general plan for the one-third reduction of arma- 
ments by the permanent members of the Council as 
the first main step. 

Mr. Malik denied that the U.S.S.R. was opposed 
to the collection of information on the numbers of 
armaments and armed forces; in fact, the Soviet draft 
proposed that the Big Five should submit full data, 
including information on atomic weapons. 

As for the United States proposal to send the 
Assembly resolution on to the Commission, Mr. 
Malik maintained that the Council was not just a 
mail box to receive resolutions from the Assembly 
and to transmit them to the Commission without 
consideration or discussion. 

In comment on Mr. Malik’s quoting of statistics, 
Mr. de la Tournelle pointed out that he had not seen 
fit to supply the Council with relevant statistics re- 
garding the state of armaments and armed forces in 
the U.S.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R., the Byelorussian 
S..S.R., Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Poland. 

Mr. Tarassenko supported the U.S.S.R. draft reso- 
lution as both appropriate and timely. It must be con- 
sidered by the Council, he submitted. Then it might 
be forwarded to the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments and to the Atomic Energy Commission 
for proper action, along with the General Assembly 
resolution and any other proposals and comments 
that might be introduced by other members. 

Mr. Malik then remarked that some of the mem- 
bers wished apparently to avoid a discussion of his 
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draft resolution. He therefore moved, as a procedural 
motion, that the draft, together with the Assembly 
resolution, be transmitted to the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments and “separately” to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


Voting 


Over Mr. Malik’s insistence that the first vote 
should be on this new Soviet procedural proposal, 
the Council voted first on the United States draft 
resolution to transmit the Assembly resolution to the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments “for action 
according to its terms.” This was adopted by a vote 


of 9-0, with 2 abstentions (the U.S.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R.). 

Neither the Soviet procedural proposal to trans- 
mit the Soviet draft resolution to the Commissions 
nor the Soviet draft resolution itself was adopted. The 
former received 3 affirmative votes (Egypt, the 
U.S.S.R., and the Ukrainian S.S.R.) to none against, 
with 8 abstentions, and the latter was voted on with 
2 in favor, none against, and 9 abstentions. 

Mr. Malik reserved the right to submit the pro- 
posals embodied in his resolution to each of the two 
Commissions concerned. 

Subsequently, a meeting of the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments was called for February 15, 
its first since August 17, 1948. 


International Atomic Energy Bibliography 


Secretariat Publishes Important Additional Parts 


“It is now generally recognized that the rapid 
growth of modern science is dependent upon the 
international co-operation and exchange of informa- 
tion traditional within the scientific community.” 


With these words Dr. H. H. Goldsmith, of the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory at Upton, New 
York, opens his foreword to Volume II of an Inter- 
national Bibliography on Atomic Energy, three parts 
of which are now being issued in a preliminary mimeo- 
graphed edition by the Atomic Energy Commission 
Group of the Department of Security Council Affairs. 


In September 1948 the Group presented to the 
third regular session of the General Assembly pre- 
liminary editions of two other parts of the volume; 
also a revised edition of Volume I, on political, eco- 
nomic, and social aspects, which had been issued in 
preliminary form two months earlier (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. V, no. 3). 

Volume I has been revised in the light of material 
received from the Member governments of the United 
Nations and other sources and is about to be re- 
issued in printed form. Parts III and IV of Volume 
II, dealing, respectively, with the Biological and 
Medical Effects of High Energy Radiation and with 
Isotopes in Biology and Medicine, are now under- 
going revision and will be printed when the whole 
of Volume II has been revised. 

Parts I, II, and V of Volume II—on Fundamental 
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Nuclear Science, the Physics and Engineering of Nu- 
clear Reactors, and Applications of Radioactive 
Tracers in Non-Biological Sciences and Technology 
—complete the five parts of this volume on scientific 
aspects. The Group invites those who read and use 
the bibliography to assist in improving it and making 
it more comprehensive by giving their criticisms and 
suggesting additions. Additions and corrections will 
be made in the printed edition, but they should be 
received by April 15, the Group points out. 


Essentiality Emphasized 


In his foreword, Dr. Goldsmith explains that the 
provision of comprehensive bibliographies as guides 
to scientific literature is increasingly essential to the 
exchange of information. 

“The field of atomic energy,” he says, “clearly 
illustrates two features of modern science: its inter- 
national origin and the remarkable growth of its 
documentation.” 

The former, he adds, is evident from a glance at 
the authors and journals presented in this second 
volume; the second feature is seen from the number 
of articles—nearly 15,000 in the preliminary edition 
—and their dates of publication. 

“It is precisely because the subject matter of atomic 
energy is vast, rapidly developing, and widely dis- 
persed that an international bibliography is urgently 
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needed,” he states. “This first attempt at a compre- 
hensive survey of the field is designed to meet this 
need, and it is hoped that, by providing an aid to 
the scientists of all nations, it will contribute towards 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes.” 

The bibliography includes only technical material, 
Dr. Goldsmith explains. Moreover, it is not an all- 
inclusive listing of the literature in nuclear science 
since the beginning of the century, but an attempt 
at complete coverage of the literature of the last 
25 years. 

It is thought to mark the longest stride yet made 
towards the goal of complete coverage of the litera- 
ture on atomic energy. Titles are classified in five 
major divisions and about 100 sub-divisions. With 
few exceptions, the sub-divisions provide a break- 
down into groups of usable size. 

In a general introduction to the volume, Prof. J. 
R. Oppenheimer, of the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton, New Jersey, remarks that work bearing 
directly on the technology of the large-scale release 
of nuclear energy is still being conducted predomin- 
antly in secret, on a national or, at most, multi- 
national basis. One may be permitted to hope, he 
says, that this bibliography “is the harbinger of that 
complete openness that will mark mankind’s effective 
determination to live in peace, sustained and enriched 
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by an ever-increasing knowledge of the world of 
nature and of man.” 


Introductory essays to the five parts of the second 
volume of the biblography are by the following: 

Prof. F. Joliot-Curie, Commissariat a lEnergie 
Atomique, Paris—Part I, Fundamental Nuclear 
Science. 

Prof. J. D. Cockcroft, Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, Harwell, Berkshire, England—Part II, 
The Physics and Engineering of Nuclear Reactors; 
essay on Nuclear Reactors. 

Prof. R. E. Zirkle, Institute of Radiobiology and 
Biophysics, University of Chicago — Part III, The 
Biological and Medical Effects of High Energy Ra- 
diations; essay on Biological Effects of Ionizing Radi- 
ations. 

Prof. H. C. Urey, Institute for Nuclear Studies, 
University of Chicago, and Prof. G. Hevesy, Institut 
for Teoretisk Fysik, Copenhagen—Part IV, Isotopes 
in Biology and Medicine; Prof. Urey’s essay on 
Stable Isotopic Tracers; Prof. Hevesy’s essay on Ra- 
dioactive Indicators. 

Prof. Otto Hahn, University of Gottingen, Germany 
—Part V, Applications of Radioactive Tracers in 
Non-Biological Science and Technology; essay on 
The Application of Tracers in Chemical Problems. 


February 4-February 17 





General Assembly 


Interim Committee 


Security Council 


407TH MEETING—FEB. 8 


Energy Commission rejected by vote 
of 3-0, with 8 absts.; U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. (S/1246/Rev.1) rejected by 


Sub-Cttee on Procedure 

lsT MEETING—FEB. 9. 

Revision of rules of procedure: 
agreement that Spanish be working 
language on or about June 1, 1949. 
Sub-Cttee 6. 

lsT MEETING—FEB. 14. 

Election of officers: Pierre Ordon- 
neau, France, Chairman; James N. 
Hyde, U.S., Rapporteur. 
Suggestions by Secty-Gen. regarding 
Cttee’s work (A/AC.18/SC.6/1): 
discussion begun. 


Commission on Korea (at Seoul) 
FEB. 12. 


Public meeting held; resolution cre- 
ating two sub-cttees adopted. 
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Regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments: Secty-Gen’s letter (S/1216) 
transmitting G.A. resol. of Nov. 19, 
1948, considered; U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. (S/1246/Rev.1) introduced. 


408TH MEETING—FEB. 10. 


Regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments: U.S. draft resol. (S/1248) 
to transmit G.A. resol. to Commis- 
sion for Conventional Armaments 
for action according to its terms 
adopted by vote of 9-0, with 2 absts. 
(S/1252); U.SS.R. proposal 
(S/1249) to transmit U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. together with G.A. resol. to 
Commisison for Conventional Ar- 
maments and separately to Atomic 


vote of 2-0, with 9 absts. 


409TH MEETING—FEB. 15. 
Adoption of agenda: U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal to delete item 2—membership 
application of Republic of Korea— 
rejected by vote of 2-8, with 1 abst. 
Membership application of Repub- 
lic of Korea (S/1238): President's 
proposal to refer application to Cttee 
on Admission of New Members 
adopted by vote of 9-2. 


Membership application of Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(S/1247): discussion begun. 


410TH MEETING—FEB. 16. 
Indonesian question: report from 
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Commission for Indonesia (S/1258) 
discussed; agreement to authorize 
President to grant Commission’s re- 
quest that reporting date for solu- 
tion be extended to March 1. 
Membership application of Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea: 
U.S.S.R. proposal (S/1259) to re- 
fer application to Cttee on Admis- 
sion of New Members rejected by 
vote of 2-8, with 8 abst. 


411TH MEETING—FEB. 17. 
Appointment of Governor for Free 
Territory of Trieste: discussion be- 
gun; U.S.S.R. draft resol. (S/1251) 
calling for appointment of Colonel 
Herman Flueckigar as Governor of 
Trieste introduced. 


Commission for Indonesia 


FEB. 8. 

Freedom of movement for Repub- 
lican political prisoners while await- 
ing Netherlands decision on Se- 
curity Council resol. of Jan. 28 
recommended; report from Repub- 
lican delegation on recent explora- 
tory talks with reps. of Assembly for 
Federal Consultation considered; 
Netherlands and Indonesian Repub- 
lic invited to submit statements on 
formation of Federal Interim Govt. 
Commission for India and Pakistan 
(at New Delhi). 


FEB. 11. 

Decision to invite India’s rep. to 
present views on truce agreement 
on Feb. 14; sub-cttee to investigate 
administration of Azad Kashmir 
Territory appointed. 


Economic and Social 
Council 


226TH MEETING—FEB. 7. 

8th session opened; officers unani- 
mously elected: James Thorn, New 
Zealand, President; V. V. Skorobo- 
gaty, Byelorussian S.S.R., 1st Vice- 
President; Carlos Eduardo Stolk, 
Venezuela, 2nd Vice-President; dis- 
cussion of provisional agenda begun. 


227TH MEETING—FEB. 7. 
Examination of agenda, report of 
Agenda Cttee (E/1120): discussion 
begun. 

228TH MEETING—FEB. 8. 
Examination of agenda: discussion 
continued. 
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229TH MEETING—FEB. 8. 


Examination of agenda: discussion 
concluded; agenda items as amended 
adopted; determination of order of 
items postponed. 


Appointment of Cttee: ten-member 
cttee to consider procedural mat- 
ters appointed. 


Holding Saturday meetings: US. 
proposal rejected by vote of 3-8, 
with 7 absts. 


230th MEETING—FEB. 9 


G.A. resols. regarding human rights 
(217.111.B,C,D): decision to trans- 
mit to Commission on Human 
Rights ana to Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities of Parts of 
B and C concerning right of petition 
and fate of minorities taken unani- 
mously; resol. relating to part C re- 
questing Council to ask Commission 
on Human Rights to give priority to 
further work on its drafts for Cove- 
nant and measures for implementa- 
tion adopted by vote 14-0, with 3 
absts. 


Sub-Commission’on Freedom of In- 
formation and Press (E/Conf.6/79) : 
Secty-Gen.’s draft resol. (E/W.3) 
discussed; Chinese proposal that item 
be referred to Social Cttee for con- 
sideration adopted unanimously. Re- 
port of third session of Commission 
on Human Rights, paragraphs 20 
and 21 (E/800, E/800/Add.2, E/ 
857/Rev. 1): discussion begun. 


231sT MEETING—FEB. 9 


Tentative draft resols. prepared by 
Secretariat in connection with para- 
graphs 20 and 21 of report AE/W.A4): 
New Zealand draft resol. as amended 
by U.K. adopted; Chinese proposal 
to postpone decision on inclusion of 
court decisions in Yearbook until 
9th session, and to request Secre- 
tariat to prepare pilot papers for 
Commission on Human Rights and 
for Council, adopted by vote of 
10-7, with 1 abst. 


Interim Cttee on Program of Meet- 
ings, question of scope of functions 
(E/1094): French proposal that 
resol. in paragraph 2 be approved 
adopted by vote of 143, with 1 
abst. 


232ND MEETING—FEB. 10 


Interim Cttee on Program of Meet- 
ings, date of second session of Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minor- 
ities (E/1094, E/C.4/SR.7,8): Presi- 
dent’s proposal that date be fixed for 
June 13, 1949, adopted by vote of 
14-0, with 3 absts. 

Report of Joint Cttee of ECOSOC 
and Trusteeship Council on Arrange- 
ments for Co-operation in matters of 
Common interest (E and T/C.1/2/ 
Rev.1,E/W.F): U.S.S.R. proposal 
that ad hoc cttee be established on 
basis of resols. taken by both Coun- 
cils themselves rejected by vote of 
3-13, with 2 absts.; Secretariat‘s draft 
resol. moved by Brazil (E/W.7) 
adopted by vote of 15-0, with 3 
absts. 

Application of Ceylon for Member- 
ship in UNESCO (E/1106, E/W.5): 
joint draft resol. (E/1136) by India 
and U.K. presented instead of Secre- 
tariats draft resol. (E/W.5); Indian 
motion to adjourn debate adopted by 
vote of 15-0, with 2 absts. 
Distribution of Membership in Sub- 
sidiary organs of ECOSOC: resol. 
taking note of G.A. resol. 207 (111) 
adopted unanimously. 

Proceeds of Sale of UNRRA _ Sup- 
plies (E/1095, E/1095/add.1, E/ 
1095/Add.2, E/1095/Corr.1): resol. 
proposed by Secretariat (E/W.8) 
discussed. 


233RD MEETING—FEB. 10 

Proceeds of sale of UNRRA _sup- 
plies: U.S. draft resol. (E/1137) 
adopted by vote of 14-0, with 3 
absts. 

Use of central library at Geneva by 
U.N. and specialized agencies (E/ 
1101): New Zealand draft resol. 
(E/1132) adopted unanimously. 
Report of the Secty-Gen. and 
UNESCO on teaching of U.N. in 
schools under G.A. resol. 137 (II) 
(E/1100): decision to postpone vote 
on New Zealand draft resol. (E/ 
1133/Rev.1). 


Procedure for election of members 
of Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
(E/1109): U.S. proposal to refer 
this item to Cttee on Procedure 
adopted. 


Translation of classics (E/823, 823/ 
Add.1): discussion begun. 
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234TH MEETING—FEB. 11 

Order of items on agenda (E/1141): 
adopted with amendments; expanded 
list proposed by U.S. adopted, with 
understanding that agenda in cttee be 
arranged without prejudice to order 
set forth in Council agenda as 
amended. 


Application of Ceylon for member- 
ship in UNESCO: joint draft resol. 
by India and U.K. (E/1136) with- 
drawn in favor of Secretariat draft 
resol. (E/W.5); Secretariat draft 
resol. adopted by vote of 16-0, with 
2 absts. 


Report of the Secty-Gen. and of 
UNESCO on teaching of U.N.: New 
Zealand draft resol. as amended 
adopted by vote of 14-0, with 3 
absts. 


Translation of classics: discussion 
continued. 


235TH MEETING—FEB. 14 


Translation of classics: Chinese pro- 
posal that President meet informally 
with authors of Lebanese, French, 
U.S., and U.S.S.R. proposals with 
view to drafting composite text for 
consideration of Council adopted 
without objection. 


Reports of Council NGO Cttee (E/ 
940, E/1122): U.S. proposal to ac- 
cept draft resol. I of NGO Cttee 
adopted by vote of 14-0, with 4 
absts.; draft resol. IV adopted by 
vote of 12-3, with 3 absts. 


236TH MEETING—FEB. 14 


Equal pay for equal work for men 
and women (E/881/Rev.1, E/1075, 
E/1096, E/1131): statements by 
reps. of World Federation of Trade 
Unions and of International Organ- 
ization of Employers heard; U.S.S.R. 
draft resol. (E/1148), recommend- 
ing that Council request all U.N. 
Member states to implement prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work 
by men and women by means of 
legislation introduced. 

Survey of forced labor and measures 
for its abolition (E/596): discussion 
begun. 


237TH MEETING—FEB. 15 


Survey of forced labor: statement by 
rep. of American Federation of 
Labor; discussion continued. 
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238TH MEETING—FEB. 15 


Survey of forced labor: discussion 
continued; decision on U.S. draft 
resol. postponed. 


Equal pay: discussion postponed 
until next meeting. 


239TH MEETING—FEB. 16 


Report of Council NGO Cttee: 
U.S.S.R. and Polish motion that rep. 
of World Federation of Trade 
Unions be heard by Council defeated 
by vote of 3-12, with 2 absts.; Cttee’s 
draft resol. dealing with “consulta- 
tion with World Jewish Congress” 
concerning situation of Jewish popu- 
lation in Arab countries, as amended, 
adopted by vote of 10-0, with 7 
absts.; decision to give various non- 
governmental organizations Category 
B status U.S.S.R. proposal to give 
Category B status to International 
Federation of Ex-Political Prisoners 
of Fascism defeated by vote of 3-9, 
with 6 absts. 


240TH MEETING—FEB. 16 


Report of NGO Cttee: resols. con- 
cerning points B, C, and D of Part 
V adopted; Danish proposal to add 
International Cttee of Scientific 
Management to list of non-govern- 
mental organizations to be consid- 
ered later for consultative status 
adopted; U.S.S.R. proposal to con- 
sider application of Women’s Inter- 
national Democratic Federauon for 
Category A instead of its present 
Category B defeated by vote of 
3-13, with 2 absts.; Section VI 
adopted unanimously. 


241sT MEETING—FEB. 17 


Relations with and co-ordination of 
specialized agencies, report of Secty- 
Gen. (E/1114), report of Adminis- 
trative Cttee (E/1076), report of 
Secty-Gen. (E/1091): New Zealand 
draft resol. (E/W.10) introduced. 


242ND MEETING—FEB. 17 


Relation with and co-ordination of 
specialized agencies: New Zealand 
draft resol. adopted by vote of 15-0, 
with 3 absts. 


Report of NGO Cttee: recommenda- 
tion not to grant consultative status 
to International Federation of Ex- 
Political Prisoners of Fascism adopt- 
ed, after ruling out of order Polish 


amendment to postpone decision 
until next session. 
Equal Pay: discussion continued. 


Social Committee 
62ND MEETING—FEB. 10 


Report of Permanent Central Opium 
Board (E/OB/4): draft resol. rec- 
ommending ECOSOC to take note 
of report adopted. 


Administrative arrangements between 
Council and Board: discussion begun. 
63RD MEETING—FEB. 10 


Administrative Arrangements: U.S. 
draft resol. approving provisional 
arrangements made between Board 
and Secty.-Gen. as regards budget of 
Board and its present staff adopted 
by vote of 14-0, with 3 absts., after 
rejection of U.S.S.R. amendment by 
vote of 10-3, with 4 absts.; U.S. draft 
resol. calling for appointment of 
members of Commission of enquiry 
into effects of chewing cocoa leaf 
adopted by vote of 14-0, with 3 
absts. 


64TH MEETING—FEB. 15 


Sub-commission on Freedom of In- 
formation (E/Conf.6/79, E/W.3): 
amendments by U.S., Brazil U.K., 
and U.S.S.R. to Secty.-Gen.’s draft 
resol. (E/W.3) introduced. 


65TH MEETING—FEB. 15 


Sub-commission on Freedom of In- 
formation: preamble of Secty.-Gen.’s 
draft resol. together with certain 
clauses of operative part, adopted, 
rejecting U.S.S.R. amendment that 
members be reps. of their govts.; de- 
cision that Secty.-Gen, be requested 
to invite all Member Govts. to nomi- 
nate, not later than March 30, .1949, 
not more than 2 persons, to serve as 
members of sub-commission. 


66TH MEETING—FEB. 16 


Sub-commission on Freedom of In- 
formation: remaining parts of Secty.- 
Gen.’s draft resol., as amended by 
US. and U:K. Gti25, Addi) 


adopted by series of votes. 


67TH MEETING—FEB. 17 


Sub-commission on Freedom of In- 
formation: Secty.-Gen.’s draft resol., 
as whole as amended adopted by 
vote of 14-3, wth 1 abst. 
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Committee on Procedure 


29TH MEETING—FEB. 9 
Election of Chairman: Wu (CHINA) 
elected unanimously. 


Draft rules for calling of interna- 
tional conferences: discussion on 
basis of Secretariat (E/836) and 
U.K. (E/AC.28/3) proposals begun. 


30TH MEETING—FEB. 11 

Procedure for election of members 
of Commission on Narcotic Drogs 
(E/1109): U.K. draft resol. (E/AC. 
28/W.29) adopted by vote of 3-2, 
with 3 absts. 


31sT MEETING—FEB. 11 
Procedures for election of Members 
of Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
first part of U.K. draft resol. (E/AC. 
28/W.29) adopted by vote of 5-0, 
with 4 absts.; U.S. amendment to 
delete second sentence of joint pro- 
posal by U.K. and Peru (E/AC.28/ 
W.31) rejected by vote of 5-2, with 
2 absts.; joint proposal adopted by 
vote of 5-1, with 3 absts.; first part 
of supplementary text by U.K. 
(E/AC.28/W.33) adopted by vote 
of 5-1, with 3 absts.; draft resol. by 
U.K. for paragraph 6 of resol. 9 
(1) of ECOSOC adopted by vote of 
5-1, with 3 absts.; resol. as whole 
adopted by vote of 5-2, with 2 absts.; 
decision to draw attention of Council 
to fact that election of new members 
of Commission should take place at 
latest during ninth session. 


32ND MEETING—FEB. 14 


Draft rules for calling of interna- 
tional conferences: discussion con- 
tinued. 


Agenda Committee 


10TH AND 11TH MEETING—FEB. 4 


Provisional agenda of eighth session 
of Council (E/1090): recommenda- 
tions to Council made. 


NGO Committee 


54TH MEETING—FEB. 11 
Applications by various non-govern- 
mental organizations to be heard by 
Council: consideration begun. 


Economic Commission for 


Europe (at Geneva) 


FEB. 7-9 
Steel Cttee: fourth session opened; 
reports showing increased output of 
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crude steel and pig iron received; 
agreement on national and interna- 
tional measures for increased steel 
production; agreement to maintain 
existing “ECE steel formula” for rec- 
ommendation of allocations of metal- 
lurgical fuels during 1949. 


Provisional Cttee. on Trade Devel- 
opment: first meeting opened; elec- 
tion of Chairman postponed; deci- 
sion to hold closed meetings; Secre- 
tariat paper, “Suggestions for work 
program for Cttee. on Development 
of Trade,” discussed; promotion of 
intra-European trade studied. 


Trusteeship Council 


9TH MEETING—FEB. 3 


Rules of Procedure: Mexican pro- 
posal whereby indigenous reps. of 
trust territories of specified groups 
would have right to attend meetings 
and answer questions rejected by tie 
vote of 6-6; Iraqi proposal to allow 
non-governmental organizations of 
legally recognized status in any trust 
territory to send reps. to be heard 
by Council rejected by vote of 6-5. 
Examinations of Petitions (T/Pet/ 
6-2, T/Pet.3/1): discussion con- 
tinued; U.S. draft resol. concerning 
petitions from Baweri Land Cttee 
(T/Pet.4/3, 4/3, Add.1, Add.2) 
withdrawn. 


10TH MEETING—FEB. 4 


Rules of Procedure: agreement that 
reports of Visiting Mission remain 
on agenda, and that preliminary con- 
sideration be given them during pres- 
ent session on understanding that no 
fina) conclusions be reached at this 
stage. 


Examination of Petitions: petition of 
Mulla Atta Muhammad (T/Pet.3/2) 
protesting against his expulsion from 
Ruanda Urundi considered; U.S.S.R. 
proposal that order of expulsion be 
revoked rejected by vote of 5-1; Chi- 
nese proposal that Administrative 
Authority be requested to reconsider 
case in spirit of leniency, and that 
special leniency be shown in depor- 
tation cases involving persons of long 
residency adopted by vote of 6-1. 


11TH MEETING—FEB. 7 


Examination of Petitions (T/Pet.3/3, 
T/Pet.3/4, T/Pet.3/5,2/49, T/Pet. 


3/8, T/Pet.3/9, T/Pet.3/10, T/Pet. 
2/52,58,60): discussion continued. 
12TH MEETING—FEB. 8 
Examination of Petitions (T/Pet.9/1, 
T/Pet./General 20, T/Pet.5/2): dis- 
cussion continued. 


Educational Advancement in Trust 
Territories (T/227): G.A. resols. 
dated Nov. 18, 1948 considered; 
President’s proposal calling for es- 
tablishment of Cttee. of Experts to 
undertake preparatory study of edu- 
cational facilities in Trust Territories 
discussed. 


13TH MEETING—FEB. 9 


Educational Advancement in Trust 
Territories: discussion on President’s 
proposal calling for establishment of 
Cttee of Experts continued; draft 
resol. transmitting to Administering 
Authorities 4 of 5 G.A. resols. 
(T/227) adopted by vote of 10-0. 


14TH MEETING—FEB. 10 


Report on Western Samoa: opening 
statement by special rep. of New 
Zealand Administering Authority for 
Western Samoa heard; oral questions 
by various members submitted; writ- 
ten answers to questions submitted 
on Report for Cameroons under 
French administration (T/242,249): 
circulated. 


15TH MEETING—FEB. 11 

Report on Cameroons under French 
administration: examination  con- 
tinued. 


16TH MEETING—FEB. 14 


Report on Cameroons under French 
administration: examination of po- 
litical, economic, social, and educa- 
tional aspects completed; general dis- 
cussion and formulation of observa- 
tions, together with conclusions and 
recommendations postponed. 


Report on Cameroons under British 
administration: examination begun; 
oral supplementary questions ad- 
dressed to Special Rep. of Adminis- 
tering Authority. 


17TH MEETING—FEB. 15 

Report on Cameroons under British 
administration: examination  con- 
tinued. 

18TH MEETING—FEB. 16 


Report on Cameroons under British 
Administration: examination com- 
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pleted; general discussion postponed. 
Educational Advancement in Trust 
Territories (T/227): Philippines 
draft rosol. proposing closer collab- 
oration with specialized agencies in 
respect to Trust Territories intro- 


20TH MEETING—FEB. 17 


Report on Togoland under French 
Administration (T/248,252): exam- 
ination begun; Special Rep. of Ad- 
ministering Authority called to an- 
swer questions. 





aircraft making non-scheduled flights 
drafted. 


WHO 


FEB. 7-11 


duced. 


19TH MEETING—FEB. 17 ILO 
Educational advancement: President's 
former proposal that cttee of experts 
on education be set up to study im- 
plementation of G.A. resol. (T/227) 
withdrawn in favor of U.S. proposal ICAO 
that cttee of Council members be 

established to make this study and ‘FEB. 11 
report back before end of fifth ses- 
sion. 


FEB. 14 


Membership: Australia first to ratify 
Convention on Seafarers’ Wages. 


Operations Division (at Montreal): 
third session opened; standards for 


Cairo Conference: first meeting ad- 
journed; Alexandria selected as site 
for regional office; budget of $50,000, 
recommended; decision that regional 
cttee for Eastern Mediterranean 
meet in Alexandria in October; 
resol. urging increased assistance to 
Palestine refugees adopted; Aly 
Tawfik Shousha (EcGypT) elected 
director of regional office, subject to 
Executive Board’s approval. 





News and Notes 
(Continued from page 174) 


by Dr. Johannes Holm, Technical Director of the 
International Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign now being 
carried on by the Scandinavian Red Cross Societies, 
the World Health Organization and the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emergency Fund. The 
campaign is being conducted in Austria, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. The four last countries are expected to 
complete their campaigns by the end of the year. 


e UNESCO 


Jaime Torres Bodet, Director-General of UNESCO, 
has called upon all Member states of the organiza- 
tion to give the widest publicity to a world-wide 
UNESCO campaign designed to focus attention on 
the problem of “Food and People.” In a message 
to the 46 Member governments Mr. Bodet expressed 
UNESCO’s interest in seeing plans developed for 
public discussion of the food situation in relation to 
the continuing growth of population. World leaders 
in scientific and related fields have accepted invita- 
tions to participate in the campaign. 


e UNSCOB 


A funeral service for Lt. Col. William Good of 
the United Kingdom, an observer of the United Na- 
tions Special Commission on the Balkans who was 
killed in an air crash at the Florina airfield on Thurs- 
day, February 17, was held in Salonika on February 
19. Col. Good was buried at the Presbyterian Church. 
Members of the UNSCOB delegations, the Greek 
Liaison Representative and a representative of the 
United Nations Secretariat were present. 

The remains of Lt. William O. Wagner (United 
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States), who was piloting the plane at the time of the 
crash, were brought to Athens and handed over to 
United States authorities. 


@ Trieste 


After a lengthy debate the Security Council de- 
cided on February 21, to postpone further discussion 
on the question of the Governorship of Trieste. Four 
days earlier the question was reintroduced in the 
Council by a U.S.S.R. proposal to appoint Col. Her- 
mann Flueckiger of Switzerland as Governor. There 
was a good deal of discussion but-at the end, Dr. 
Tsiang considered that no useful purpose would be 
served by putting the proposal to vote. He also intim- 
ated that he did not intend to call the Council to meet 
on the question again during February. There was 
no objection to this procedure. 


e Withdrawal from WHO 


Expressing dissatisfaction with the accomplishments 
and the “swollen administrative machinery” the 
U.S.S.R., Byelorussian S.S.R. and Ukrainian S.S.R. 
declared that they do not consider themselves mem- 
bers of the World Health Organization. Director- 
General Brock Chisholm cabled back pointing out 
that WHO has had only about four months of organ- 
izational work and citing the proposed 1950 program 
which would meet the U.S.S.R. point of view. Follow- 
ing this exchange of correspondence in the second 
week of February, the WHO Executive Board which 
is meeting in Geneva, decided that every effort 
should be made to get the three countries to recon- 
sider their attitude. The Polish representative, how- 
ever, expressed full agreement with the criticisms and 
promised a later statement of his country’s policy. 
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Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 





Information contained in the Calendar is based on the 
latest available data. It is advisable to check with the 
organizations concerned to confirm possible changes in 
dates and locations. 


Section I1—United Nations 


In Session 

@ 1946 

CONTINUOUS—Security Council INTERIM HQ. 

FROM MAR. 25—Military Staff Committee — 
INTERIM HQ. 

FROM DEC. .14—Headquarters Advisory Com- 





mittee INTERIM HQ. 
@ 1947 
FROM MAR. 24—Commission for Conventional 
Armaments INTERIM HQ. 


FROM NOV..21—United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans NOW IN ATHENS 
@ 1948 
FROM JUNE 14—ad hoc Committee of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 


SALONIKA 
FROM JUNE 15—United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan NOW IN NEW DELHI 


@ 1949 
FROM JAN. 17—United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine 
IN HAIFA, JERUSALEM AND RHODES 
FROM JAN. 24—Trusteeship Council—fourth ses- 
sion INTERIM HQ. 
FROM JAN. 29—United Nations Commission for 
Indonesia (formerly Security Council’s 
Committee of Good Offices on the Indo- 
nesian Question IN INDONESIA 
FROM JAN. 31—Interim Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly INTERIM HQ. 
FROM FEB. 7—Economic and Social Council— 
eighth session INTERIM HQ. 
FROM FEB. 28—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working party on Highways (ECE)— 
GENEVA 
FROM FEB.—United Nations Commission § on 
Korea SEOUL 


Forthcoming 
FROM MAR. 7—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Road Short-Term Prob- 
lems—(ECE) GENEVA 
FROM MAR. 9—International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund—Executive Board INTERIM HQ. 
FROM MAR. 11—TIndustry and Materials Commit- 
tee—Working Party on Refractory Mate- 


rials for Industry—(ECE) GENEVA 
FROM MAR. 14—Regional Meeting of European 
Statisticians—(ECE) GENEVA 
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FROM MAR. 14—Technical Working Group on 
International Fellowship Programs ...INTERIM HQ. 
FROM MAR. 16—International Civil Service Ad- 
visory Board INTERIM HQ. 
FROM MAR. 21—Commission on the Status of 
Women—third session BEIRUT 
FROM MAR. 21—Sub-Commission on Economic 
Development—third session INTERIM HQ. 
FROM MAR. 21—Transport and Communications 
Commission—third session INTERIM HQ. 
FROM MAR. 21—Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Committee of the 


Whole ........ BANGKOK 
FROM MAR, 21—Committee on Electric Power 

—(ECE) GENEVA 
FROM MAR. 23—Technical Working Group on 

Migration INTERIM HQ. 


FROM MAR. 24—Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions.....INTERIM HQ. 

FROM MAR. 28—Meeting of Representatives, 
resident in thee United States, of Inter- 
national Organizations interested in the 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of 


Offenders INTERIM HQ. 
FROM APR. 4—Population Commission — Com- 

mittee on Population Statistics GENEVA 
FROM APR. 4—Population Commission — Com- 

mittee on Migration GENEVA 


FROM APR. 4—Population Commission — Com- 
mittee on Development of a Demographic 


Dictionary GENEVA 
FROM APR. 4—Committee on Industry and Ma- 
terials—(ECE) GENEVA 


FROM APR. 4—Conferences of International Non- 
Governmental Organizations INTERIM HQ. 

FROM APR. 5—General Assembly—second part 
of third session —————————————. INTERIM HQ. 

FROM APR. 11—International Law Commission— 
first session INTERIM HQ. 

FROM APR. 11—Population Commission—fourth 
session GENEVA 

FROM APR. fl1—Sub-Commission on Employment 

and Economic Stability. third session— 
INTERIM HQ. 

FROM APR. 20—Statistical Commission — Com- 

mittee on Statistical Classification—third 


session GENEVA 
FROM APR. 25—Statistical Commission—fourth 
session GENEVA 


FROM APR. 25—Social Commission — Agenda 
Committee—first session INTERIM HQ. 
FROM APR. 26 (tentative)—ad hoc Committee 
on Agricultural Problems of Common 
Concern to ECE and FAO GENEVA 
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FROM APR. 27 (tentative) — Investments Com- 
a ee a a ee INTERIM HQ. 


IN APRIL—Working Party on Transport of Per- 
ishable Goods (ECE) .................... ..GENEVA 


FROM MAY 2—Social Commission—fourth _ses- 
IN a5, scars ensic te eerste ceed INTERIM HQ. 


FROM MAY 6—Economic & Employment Com- 
mission—Committee on Trusteeship Ques- 
tionnaires INTERIM HQ. 


FROM MAY 9—Economic eed Reslecaan Com- 
mission—fourth session .................... INTERIM HQ. 
FROM MAY 9—Commission on Human Rights— 
BSR TA NN i oan ere cesai INTERIM HQ. 
FROM MAY 9—Commission on Narcotic Drugs— 
POMPEI SOERION : ..0i:.655<:520050060000% \sss1....INTERIM HQ. 
FROM MAY 9—Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—fourth session .................00...:00.06 GENEVA 
FROM MAY 21—Administrative Committee on 
(ocndnation: ........52<.5.50ess 2 ... INTERIM HQ. 
FROM MAY 29—Economic Commission for Latin 
America—second session ...... ..HAVANA 
FROM MAY 31—Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press—third ses- 


MM” Scabies dacikeee: ee INTERIM HQ. 
IN MAY — International Children’s Emergency 
Fund—Executive Board .................... INTERIM HQ. 


FROM JUNE 13—Sub-Commission on the Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and the Pro- 
tection of Minorities—second session— 


INTERIM HQ. 

FROM JUNE 13 (tentative)—-Permanent Central 
Opium Board . ...GENEVA 

FROM JUNE 20 (tentative) —Narcotic Drugs Su- 
NOY MOR 5552545 :.26diesioe Oleic GENEVA 


FROM JUNE 27 (tentative)—-Regional Confer- 

ences of International Non-Governmental 
RMOTRINES 263553, eccl tian ...GENEVA 

FROM JUNE 29—Agenda Committee of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council ............ ee GENEVA 

IN JUNE—Trusteeship Council—fifth session— 
INTERIM HQ. 

IN JUNE—International Children’s Emergency 
Fund—Executive Board ................. INTERIM HQ. 

IN JUNE—Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions ........ INTERIM HQ. 

FROM JULY 5—Economic and Social Council— 
ninth session : GENEVA 

FROM AUG. 9 (tentative)—Committee « on Con- 
NNN oe ce Ss ian eee INTERIM HQ. 

FROM AUG. 17 (tentative)—United Nations Scien- 

tific Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources .. INTERIM HQ. 

FROM AUG. 23—United Nations Road and Motor 
Transport Conference . ...GENEVA 

IN AUGUST—Special Committee on Information 

Transmitted under Article 73(e) of the 
ROMAINET 4. dsctistncs stack cieduniwand INTERIM HQ. 

FROM SEP. 12 (tentative)—-Sub-Commission on 
Statistical Sampling—third session .... GENEVA 
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FROM. SEP. 20—-General Assembly—fourth ses- 
ee ee INTERIM HQ. 

FROM SEP. 26 (tentative) — Permanent Central 
Opium Board 

IN SEPTEMBER—Interim Coordinating Committee 
on International Commodity Arrange- 


..GENEVA 


ments (ICCICA) UNDETERMINED 
IN SEPTEMBER—Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions INTERIM HQ. 


Section I1—Specialized Agencies 
ILO 


FROM FEB. 21—Governing Body—108th session 
—Sub-Committees ........ GENEVA 

FROM MAR. 4—Governing Body—108th session 
GENEVA 

FROM MAR. 15—Building, Civil Engineering and 

Public Works Committee—second session 
ROME 

FROM MAR. 23—Committee on Applications for 

Conventions and Recommendations....19th 
session rei GENEVA 

FROM MAR. 30—Tri-partite Meeting of European 

Experts on raining of Supervisors and 
Instructors within Industry ........................ GENEVA 

FROM APR. 20—Coal Mines Committee—third 
ND crise heen are PITTSBURGH 

FROM APR. 25—Fourth Regional Conference of 
American States Members area MONTEVIDEO 

FROM MAY 5—Advisory Committee Meeting of 
Experts on Co-operation Br caetataschex ioe GENEVA 

FROM MAY 18—Inland Transport Committee— 
session Ed iat et eRe enn ceo BRUSSELS 

IN MAY—Preliminary “Meeting of Statistical Ex- 

perts to Consider Agenda of the Seventh 

International Conference of Labor Statis- 
RUNRINE co ce etree ee een eens ei GENEVA 

FROM JUNE 4—Governing Body—109th session 

FROM JUNE 4 (tentative)—-Governing Body— 
109th session ......... .. GENEVA 

FROM JUNE 8—International ‘Labor Conference 
SAR MOMNNIN nS 5 50) lcs RRs ..GENEVA 


FAO 
FROM MAR. I1—Near East Regional Meeting on 
Animal Breeding under Tropical and Sub- 
Tropical Conditions 
FROM MAR. 7—International Rice Commission 
—first session . UNDETERMINED 
FROM MAR. 24—Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council— 
SINGAPORE 
FROM MAR. 28—Forestry and Timber Utilization 
Conference .... MYSORE, INDIA 
IN MARCH—Conference on Moroccan Locusts— 
BEIRUT, OR DAMASCUS 
FROM APR. 25—Pulp and Paper Preparatory 
Conference .MONTREAL 
FROM JUNE 13—FAO Council—fifth session ........PARIS 
IN JUNE—Latin-American Forestry and Forest 
Products Commission LATIN-AMERICA 


...CATRO 
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UNESCO 


FROM MAR. 4 (tentative)—lInternational Volun- 
tary Work Camps Conference of Camps 
Organizers .. PARIS 
FROM MAR. 7—Temporary International Council 


for Education and _ Reconstruction— 


(TICER)—General Conference PARIS 
IN MARCH—International Voluntary Work Camps 
Co-ordinating Committee ...PARIS 
IN MARCH—Meeting on the Influence of Tech- 
nology upon International Tensions PARIS 
IN MARCH—Joint Preparatory Committee with the 
International Bureau of Education .. .....PARIS 


FROM APR. 1—Joint Conference with WHO for 
the Establishment of the Permanent Coun- 
cil for the Co-ordination of International 
Congresses of Medical Sciences BRUSSELS 
IN MAR.—International Federation of Children’s 
Communities—Executive Committee PARIS 
IN APR.—Temporary International Council for 
Education and Reconstruction—(TICER) 


—Committee of Experts PARIS 
IN APR.—Radio Propramme Sub-Committee PARIS 
IN APR.—International Voluntary Work Camps 

Co-ordinating Committee PARIS 
IN APR.—Meeting of Experts from Devastated 

Countries PARIS 
FROM MAY 9—Meeting on the Analysis of Fun- 

damental Concepts of Democracy PARIS 
iN MAY—Expert Committee for Translations _.... PARIS 
IN MAY—Advisory Committee on Statistics PARIS 
IN MAY—Meeting of Experts to Study the Origins 

of Fascism .... PARIS 


IN MAY—Joint Meeting of the International Fed- 
eration of Libraries Associations and the 
International Federation of Documenta- 


tion PARIS 
IN MayY—International Voluntary Work Camps 
Co-ordinating Committee PARIS 


FROM JUNE 1—Interim Co-ordinating Committee 
on Medical and Biological Abstracting 


(Sponsored jointly with WHO) ; PARIS 
FROM JUNE 16—Conference on Adult Educa- 

tion bos COPENHAGEN 
FROM JUNE 20—International Conference on Sci- 

ence Abstracting : ..... PARIS 
IN JUNE—Executive Board—fifteenth session PARIS 
IN JUNE—Conference on the Responsibilities of 

Intellectuals in the Problems of Peace PARIS 


ICAO 


FROM FEB. 8—Airline Operating Practices Divi- 

sional Meeting MONTREAL 
FROM FEB. 22—Airworthiness Divisional Meet- 

ing MONTREAL 
FROM MAR. 22—African- Indian ‘Ocean Regional 


Air Navigation Meeting ...LONDON 
FROM APR. 19—Notices to Airmen _ Services 
Meeting MONTREAL 
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iN MAY—Meteorological Divisional Meeting 
UNDETERMINED 
iN MAY—Air Routes and Ground Aids Divisional 


Meeting ..MONTREAL 
FROM JUNE 7 (tentative) —Legal Committee 
MONTREAL 
FROM JUNE 7——General Assembly—third session 
MONTREAL 


ITU 


FROM MAR. 7 (tentative)—-Administrative Radio 
Conference for Region II. (North and 
South America) eae WASHINGTON 

FROM APR. 21—International Telephone Con- 
sultative Committee — Commissions of 
Technical Studies . SCHEVENINGEN, NETHERLANDS 

FROM MAY 17—Telegraph and Telephone Ad- 
ministrative Conference PARIS 

FROM MAY 18—Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence for Region I—(Europe, Mediterran- 
ean, USSR) GENEVA 

FROM MAY 18—Administrative Radio Conference 
for Region II[—(Far East, Pacific, Aus- 
tralia, India, Iran) GENEVA 

IN MAY OR JUNE—International Telegraph Con- 


sultative Committee ...... PARIS 
FROM JUNE 7—International Telephone Con- 

sultative Committee—fifteenth session PARIS 
FROM MAY 16—Executive and Liaison Com- 

mission BERNE 


IN JUNE—Technical Commission on Transit 
INTERLAKEN, SWITZERLAND 


WHO 


FROM FEB. 21—Executive Board—third session. GENEVA 
IN MARCH—Expert Committee on _ Biological 

Standardization LONDON 
FROM MARCH 14—Joint Committee with UNICEF 

on Health Policy GENEVA 
IN MARCH—Regional Committee for South East 

Asia—second session NEW DELHI 
IN MARCH (tentative)—Sub-Committee on Lipo- 

soluble Vitamins FURR teen LONDON 
FROM APRIL 20—Expert Committee on the Unifi- 

cation of Pharmacopoeias ra ...GENEVA 
FROM JUNE 13—World Health Assembly—sec- 


ond session ROME 
FROM MAR. 24—Executive Committee — fourth 

session ee es E GENEVA 
FROM MAR. 29—General Council—second _ses- 

sion Fete Peete ae GENEVA 


FROM APR. 8—Meeting of the Contracting Par- 
ties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade ..ANNECY, FRANCE 
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Section 11I—Governmental and Inter- 
Governmental Conferences 


In Session 
iN SESSION—Far Eastern Commission WASHINGTON 
tN SESSION—German External Property Nego- 


tiations with Portugal—Safehaven LISBON 
IN SESSION—Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 
WASHINGTON 
FROM JAN. 25—International Wheat Conference 
WASHINGTON 
FROM JAN. 26—North American Council on 
Fishery Investigations — International 
North-West Atlantic Fisheries Confer- 
BR icc Spd eaves nv Sixes tne RSE TON 
FROM FEB. 14—Inter-American Statistical Insti- 
a vcssesssvssssRIO DE JANEIRO 


FROM FEB. 15—Pan American Union—Third 
Inter-American Travel Congress— 
SAN CARLOS DE BARILOCHE ARGENTINA 
IN FEB.—Gran Colombia Economic Organiza- 
tion—Air Transportation Conference ....cARACAS 
it FEB.—Pan-American Institute of Geography 
and History—First Pan-American Consul- 


tation on Geography BRAZIL 
FROM MAR. 28—Rubber Study Group — sixth 

session LONDON 
FROM MAR. 28—Inter-American Economic Con- 

ference BUENOS AIRES 


FROM MAR. 29—Diplomatic Conference for 

signing Conventions Relative to Prisoners 
of War and Civilians in Wartime .. GENEVA 

IN MARCH—Pan-American Housing Conference 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 

IN APRIL (tentative)—International Sugar Coun- 
Cat: 3: LONDON 


iN APRIL—International Cotton Advisory Com- 


mittee—eighth session BELGIUM 
IN APRIL (tentative)—-Rubber Study Group— 
Management Committee ..LLONDON 


IN MAY—TInternational Railway Congress Asso- 
ciation—International Railway Congress . LISBON 
iN MAy—South Pacific Commission—third ses- 
MN coe ceceocceestak NOUMEA, NEW CALEDONIA 
iN MAY—Pan American Union—Inter-American 
Commissions of Women BUENOS AIRES 
FROM JUNE 24—Inter-American Indian Insti- 
tute—Second Inter-American Conference 
on Indian Life CUZCO, PERU 


Section !¥V—lInternational Non- 
Governmental Organizations 


FROM MAR. 10—lInternational Chamber of Com- 
merce—Sub-Committee on International 


Through Bills-of-Lading ...PARIS 
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FROM MarR. 10—International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Sub-Committee on Vehicles and 
Road Characteristics a PARIS 


FROM MarR. 10 (tentative)—International Cham- 
ber of Commerce—Committee on Bank- 
ing Practice and Technique .... cae PARIS 


FROM MAR. 11—International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Committee on Highway Transport 
PARIS 


FROM MAR. 14—International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Drafting Sub-Committee on Trade 
Terms eee eat ee PARIS 


FROM MAR. 15—International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Committee on Trade Terms PARIS 


FROM MAR. 15—International Organization for 
Standardization International Electrotech- 
nical Commission—Advisory Committee 
on Transformers .... ... LONDON 


IN MARCH—International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Commission on __ International 
Commercial Arbitration ...... PARIS 


IN MARCH—TInternational Chamber of Com- 
merce—Court of Arbitration PARIS 


FROM APRIL 26—International Organization for 
Standardization—Technical Committee on 
Gas Cylinders .. LONDON 


IN APRIL—Howard League for Penal Reform— 
Conference on the Treatment of Prisoners 
Serving Long Sentences LONDON 


IN APRIL (tentative)—International Chamber of 
Commerce—Executive Committee on 


European Affairs . .....PARIS 
FROM MAY 2—International Organization for 

Standardization — International Electro- 

technical Commission—Advisory Com- 

Mitles ON PABES 56 ssf deschawesesc ees , PARIS 
IN MAY—International Union of Local Author- 

ities PRAGUE 
FROM JUNE 12—International Chamber of Com- 

merce—Budget Commission QUEBEC 
FROM JUNE 12—Rotary International—40th An- 

nual Convention NEW YORK 
FROM JUNE 12—International Chamber of Com- 

merce—7Oth session of the Council ....... QUEBEC 
FROM JUNE 13—International Chamber of Com- 

merce—twelfth Congress QUEBEC 


iN JULY—World Organization of the Teaching 
Protession—Annual Delegate Assembly 
UNDETERMINED 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle 
Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard Pty. Ltd., 255a 
George Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 
Agence et Messageries de la Presse 
S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Ave- 
nida 16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, 
La Paz. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, 
Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 
Honan Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado 
Aereo 4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, 
San Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, 
O'Reilly 455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1}. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes 
No. 49, Apartado 656, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 

Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueve de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, 
Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,”’ 
9 SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence ethiopienne de Publicite, 
Box 8, Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, 
Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“‘Eleftheroudakis,’’ Librarie Inter- 
nationale, Place de la Constitution, 
Athens. 


Guatemala: 

Jose Goubaud, Goubaud G&G Cia 
Ltda., Succesor, 5a. Av. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “‘A la 
Caravelle,“ Boite Postale 111-B, 


Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 
Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar, 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., 
Scindia House, New Delhi. 


Iran: 

Bongahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Ave- 
nue, Teheran. 

Iraq: 

Mackenzie & Mackenzie, The Book- 
shop, Baghdad. 


Lebanon: 

Librairie universelle, Beirut. 
Luxembourg: 

Librarie J. Schummer, Place 
Guillaume, Luxembourg. 
Netherlands: 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange 
Voorhout 9, The Hague. 

New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 
Nicaragua: 

Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de 
Publicaciones, Managua, D.N. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional de! Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 

D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San 
Juan, Rizol. 

Poland: 

Spodzielna Wydawnicza “CZYTEL- 
NIK,‘ 38 Poznanska, Warsawa. 
Sweden: 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel 
A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 
Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, 


Genevo, Montreux, Neuchatel, 
Berne, Basel; and Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

Syria: 

Librairie universelle, Damascus. 
Turkey: 


Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal 
Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

Union of South Africa: 

Central News Agency, Ltd., 
Commissioner & Rissik Streets, 
Johannesburg; also in Cape Town 
and Durban. 

United Kingom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 
569, London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M. 
S.0. Shops at London, Belfast, Birm- 
ingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh 
ond Manchester). 


United States: 

International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 
Uruguay: 

Libreria Internacional S.R.L., Dr. 
Hector D’Elia, Calle Uruguay 1331, 
Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio a Perez Machado Conde 
a Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 

Drzavno Preduzec, Jugoslovenska 
Knjiga, Moskovska UI. 36, 
Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been 
appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des 
Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York, U.S.A. 
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is doing.... 


A series of 16-24 page book- 
lets, each giving essential in- 
formation on a specific ac- 


tivity of United Nations. 


Illustrated and printed in 


two-colors throughout. 


e THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE 


e THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


e FOR BETTER WORLD TRADE 
e FOR THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


e FOR NON - SELF - GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


e FOR REFUGEES AND DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS 


@ WORLD WAR ON TUBERCULOSIS 


Other titles under preparation. All the 
above titles are available in English, 
French and Spanish and some in other 
languages as well. 


Obtainable from sales agents of the 
United Nations or direct from Sales and 
Circulation Section, Department of Pub- 
lic Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Price: 15 cents in the United States 
or equivalent in other 
countries. 








